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SERVICE MEN'S 
CLUB PROTESTS 
KILLING BY DRY 


The Back By Federal - 
Dry Agent 


KINGMAN, Ariz.—The Mohave 
county Service Men’s club and 
many individuals expressed ; aN 
a 


a federal prohibition agent. Carn- 
ley was’ shot in the back as he 
up his hands during a dry 

aid on mn March 23. He died Tues- 


“The Service Men’s club, with a 


their :protest against the methods 
of federal dry enforcement with 
Sheriff Ernest Graham. The club 


usé of “fake warrants to pro- 
+ enc cates raids” in the county. 


information “fake warrants are 
used in most raids,” and they 
sre ‘‘all illegal.” 
-_Carnley’s dying statement was 
the same as the one he originally 
made—that neither he nor his 
partner, who.escaped, was armed. 
He Agent Louis M. Tay- 
lor. of inflicting the buckshot 
wound, and Taylor claimed that 
he shot in self-defense. 
Prohibition Administrator John 
H. Udall of Phoenix said he had 
always regarded Taylor “as @ 


Please turn to page two 


190,000 FARMERS 
FILED FOR LOANS 

Applications For “Boob” 
Crop Loans Still 


Pouring In 














WASHINGTON, D. C.—Thou- 
sands of applications for the so- 
called “boob” crop loans to farm- 
ers poured into the department 
of agriculture today as that huge 
paternalistic organization expand- 
ed its facilities in anticipation of 
handling a $75,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 loan business during the 
next three months. 

Many. Applications 

Up to the close of business 
Tuesday night 190,000 farmers 
located in all sections) of the 
country had filed applications for 
a share of the $50,000,000 fund 
allocated by the Reconstruction 
Finance corporation to the, de- 
partment of agriculture for crop 
loans to farmers unable to make 
leans through regular business 
channels. 


Officials. estimated Wednesday . e 
night wae soplicaspns Mie run C. W. Murphy Will 
into the ions before the 1932 . 
<corie: nile Sek tae wean Probation Approved 
$400 Maximum Loan 
The authority for the loans is} CHICAGO, Hl. — Inventory of 


given in section 2. of the act 
creating. the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance corporation, | The secretary 
of agriculture is authorized to 
make loans to farmers in the sev- 
eral states for crop production in 
1932, where he shall find that an 
emergency exists as a result of 
which farmers are unable to ob- 
tain loans from any other source. 

Up to date.$8,000,000 of the 
first $50,000,000 made available 
by the corporation has been loan- 
ed to 61,362 farmers, an average 
of $133. per loan. Loans are 
limited to a maximum of $400 


veterans asserted they have : 


the estate of Charles 
Murphy, former owner of 
Cubs. ball club, showing assets of 
$2,000,000,. was approved for pro- 
bate Wednesday by 
Judge N. J. Bonelli. 


ownership of the National League 
ball park at Philadelphia, a half 
interest going to Murphy’s widow, 
Marie Louise, 6157 Sheridan read, 
and the other half 
nephews, Thomas, Joseph, Charles 
and Frank Murph 


iary of stock holdings represent- 
ing the second million dollars in 








Swamp Near Norfolk May Hold Fate Of Lindbergh Baby 














A scene in Dismal swamp, an 


‘Acme Photo) 


aptly named region of hidden lakes and streams thirty miles from 
Norfolk, Va., where kidnapers of the Lindbergh baby may be awaiting ransom for the child. 





WARRANT CAUSES 
TRIPLE SUICWE 


Missionary, Wife and Son 
Die Because Latter 
Seduced Girl 


CHICAGO, Ill—A combination 
of d and disgrace, with the 
seduction of a 20 year old school 
girl as the chief factor, was dis- 
closed as the probable motive for 
the Americanized hari-kiri of 
Horace E. Coleman, Quaker mis- 
sionary, his wife, and their. son. 
Friends of the family, who end- 
ed their lives by carbon monoxide 
poisoning in a garage at 6610 
Woodlawn avenue -on Monday, 
told of their absorption of orien- 
tal philosophy as missionaries in 
Japan. Prof. William M. Mc- 
Govern of Northwestern univer- 
sity, one of these friends, ex- 
plained that this philosophy hon- 
ors suicide as the quickest ap- 
proach to the “better life.” 
However, the immediate cause 
of the suicide was believed to be 
@ warrant on file at the Chicago 
detective bureau charging Horace 
E. Coleman Jr., the 22 year old 
son, who was a student at the 
University of init, with the 
seduction of Clara B. McGill of 
Bloemingdale, Ind, 

Mr. Coleman Sr. and his wife 
traveled in their automobile, lec- 
turing, while the son studied po- 
litical science at the university. 














Webb 
the 


Assistant 
Half of the estate. represents 


to four 


y Jr. 
The widow is the chief benefic- 





each by department of agricul- 
ture regulations. 


the inventory. 


Philandering ‘Cop 
Seized When Body 
Of Wife Is Found 


CHICAGO, T1l.—-A philandering 
policeman, still staggering after a 
night’s carousing, was seized: in 
his home at 2706 West 43d street 

ednesday while his wife lay 
dead on the floor,’ shot ‘through 
the’ head. with the policeman’s 
service pistol. |, 

The policeman, Bernard Mc- 
Keating of the south park mo- 
torcycle force, insisted that his 
wife, Gertrude, who was. the 
mother of three children though 
only 23 years old, had killed her- 
self while he slept. Brighton 
Park police took; McKeating into 
custody and began an investiga- 
tion. 


COUZENS ATTACKS 
RAILROAD LOANS 


U. S. Is “Buying Beggar 
Railroads,’”’ Charge 
Of Senator 














WASHINGTON, D. C.—If | the 
Reconstruction Finance corpora- 
tion keeps on making. railroad 
loans the government will pres- 
ently find itself in possession of 
the “least desirable and the least 
profitable railroads,” Senator 
Couzens (Rep., Mich,) Wednes- 
day told the senate. 

He made the prediction as part 
of a bitter attack on the corpor- 
ation’s recent $12,800,000 loan to 
the Missouri Pacific railroad, the 
securities for which, he complain- 
ed, had then a market value of 
only $12,450,000. © 

“I have no knowledge,” said 
nator Couzens, “of congress 
aving declared a policy of. gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, 
and yet the loan to the Missouri 
Pacific and others that have been 
approved or are still pending 
clearly indicated to me that if 
loans are continued in the same 
manner as they have been in the 
past and those pending are ap-' 
proved many of these properties 
will revert to the government or 
the government will lose its in- 


ployed by the bank for 28 years. 


him is grand larceny of $6,737, 
but when detectives asked him 
how-much he had taken alto- 
gether he said the total was 


2 WOMEN CLAIM 
MUTILATED BODY 


Identity Of Man Slain 
‘In Double Murder 
In Dispute 





EVANSVILLE, Ind.—The muti- 
lated body of a man found’ in a 
read ditch near Moynt Vernon 
Tuesday was claimed by two per- 
sons Wednesday. One, Mrs. Al- 
bert Johnson,- says it is that of 
her husband, while the other, 
Mrs. George H. Clairbourne, says 
it is her son Clifton. The sec- 
ond mutilated body found = at 
nearly the same time near Hend- 
erson, Ky., has been identified as 
Alfred Butts; 32, former Hender- 
son city employe. 

Mrs. Johnson saig@ her husband, 
a molder, had been missing from 
home since Monday night. They 
have four children. Mutilation of 
the face and body leads to the he- 
lief that revenge may have been 
the motive. 

Police are searching for Clifton 
Clairbourne on the theory the 
dead man is Johnson and Clair- 
bourne may know something of it. 
Clairboufne is said to have been 
paying gr a to Mrs. John- 
son. 

The death! car, found abandon- 
ed on the: outskirts of Evansvulle, 
was the property of Henry “er. 
man, whose sister, Frances, 13 a 
sweetheart of George Clairbou tne. 


Bank Cashier Held 
For $29,000 Theft 


NEW YORK — During two 
years, Lloyd Byrn, cashier of the 
Brooklyn Savings bank, admitted 
to police ,Wednesday he stole 
more than $29,000 from the bank, 
which paid him a salary of $10,- 
000 a year. 


Byrn, who is 48 years old and 
lives in Brooklyn, has been em- 








The specific charge against 





TAXES TO RAISE 
$293,500,000 IN 
REVENUE VOTED 


Be 








*ostal Increase. To 
In Effect Until 
July 1, 1934 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An ace 
quiescent house of representatives 
wrote into the new tax ‘bill Wed- 
nesday provisions which, it is es= 
timated, will raise 293 million, 500 
thousand dollars in additional 
revenue. 

With but an hour’s debate the 





«| first. class postage rate was. rais- 
=| ed from 2 to 3 cents, the increase 


to be in effect until July 1, 1934. 
Without so much as a peep of 
protest, the ways and means com- 
mittee’s original proposal to boost 
the income tax rate on corpora- 
tions from the present 12 per cent 


= |to 13 per cent was lifted anothe> 


one-half of 1 per cent and the. 
rate fixed at 1342 per cent. 
A penalty of 134 per cent was 


+] voted on consolidated returns of 
: |) affiliated 


corporations, making 
the total rate for such returns 15 
per cent. There was warm de- 
bate on that proposal but the op- 
Position to the committee recom- 
mendation of 142 per -cent was 
not directed in favor of the core 
porations. 

Then the house turned. to the 
repeal of the net loss provision 
and again without opposition re-. 
voked the present right of tax- 
payers to carry. a deficit sustain- 
ed. in’ one year over to. the next 
year—and. if the deficit is large 


Please turn to page | two 


ILLINOIS MINES 
WILL SHUT DOWN: 


Contract Between Union 
And Operators To 
Expire Tonight 














CHICAGO, Ill. — The existing- 
contract between the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ association -and the 
Illinois district of the United 
Mine Workers expires at mide 
night with a shutdown of all 

mines in the state a probability. 

Doubt that a tentative wage 
scale could be formulated today 
was expressed Wednesday night 
by Joseph D. Zook, president of 
the operators’ association, « The 
‘concensus of the operators is that 

a 30 day shutdown, not to be con<« 

sidered .as a lockout or’ a strike, 
would he ordered. 

Plan Statement Today 

“A statement will be issued this 
afternoon,” Mr. Zook said, “ih 
which we will outline our future 
action. Gur program will be gov= 
erned by whether the subcommit- 
tee makes a report to the scale 
committee today.” 
The drafting of. a tentative 
wage scale for a new contract is 
now in the hands of a’ subcom- 
mittee of two operators and two 
union representatives. Even. if 
this subcommittee should reach 
an agreement this. morning and 
makes an aeceptable- report to 
the general scale committee dur- 
ing the day, it was stdted that a 
hew contract could not be signed 
within the time limit. The union 
officials, led by John Walker, dis- 
trict president, are not empower- 
ed to sign for the union. 

Vote Will Take Week 
Following acceptance of a ten- - 
tative scale by the conference the 
contract must be referred to a 
referendum vote of the union 
nembership. «According to union 

















vestment. 
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about $29,000. 


‘fficials a week would be needed 


ior this. 
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TEALING RADIOS — a. few 
months ago I was sitting in 
jthe Ritz: Hotel in. Mexico City, 
five or six men—armed with 
pistols—went into a city  broad- 
casting station—“Hands up,” they 
commanded—all hands went up— 
» keep on the air’ they. demanded 
——and the leader- walked up to the 
crophone and lambasted the 
vernment for 15 minutes—then 
es- 





ed. out. and made their 
they were the ‘reds’ as 
e call-them—they stole. the 
ir to “air” their views against 
é€. gzovernment—six men walked 
to station CMCF at Havana, 
Cuba, and did the same thing— 
they stole the air to lambast the 
government for eight minutes— 
its getting to be a popular and 
‘cheap way to gain publicity—if it 
Keeps up—I presume all stations 
of the world will have to have 
forts built around them. 


eS aon talking the other 
' day to man about oil and gas 
—he was wealthy, made it all in 
gas and oil—and another. well 
came in flowing 500 barrels of oil 
per day—how would you like to 
‘be the owner—some of these wells 
‘are drilled over ONE MILE deep, 
vat a cost of about $38,000—oth- 
‘ers “come in” as shallow as 1,700 
‘feet for the best gas—the owners 
lof gas.wells sell their gas at the 
| well for 65c and $1 and the large 
jcompanies put in the pipe lines 
te take it away. 


NEW THING—they now 


make steel in a new. way,’ 


at is, they mix the metal with 
isbestos and cellulose when metal 
kis just reaching the melting 
int, and this enables the finish- 
ed product to be felt covered— 
this will open a large field for 
imew uses of steel—the world is 
‘getting wiser and wiser each day 
what looks foolish today be- 
‘comes a reality tomorrow—I _ re- 
member when speaking of oil and 
John D.—we used to say — some 
‘day he will have us drinking it— 
the now does—and some day parts 
‘of our wearing apparel will be 
‘metal surfaced—as flexible as 
cloth, as durable as only steel 
can be—the world is changing all 
ithe time—yesterday they scoffed 
at curing cancer—tomorrow they 
‘scoff at their own ignorance for 
not being able to do long ago— 
fwhen that time comes—the Baker 
cancer remedies will not be for- 


gotten. 

OCKEFELLER Foundation of 
R New York states that during 
11930 they paid out $2,233,311.89 
‘on public health and allied work 
—since 1913 they say they have 
spent $42,435,856.94 on such work 
'——now they claim they still have 

t their disposal a grand total of 

214,993,367.42 to carry on the 
jwerk in the future. It is a lot of 
money, and if they would have 
lspent only $50,000 among scien- 
tific men and laymen they would 
shave accomplished more, and for 
‘instance, today, would have 
‘known what Cancer is—the cause 
‘of it—how to cure it—they would 
‘know how to cure a common cold, 
‘and they would have at least one 
lspecific for one disease of the 
thtuman body which they say they 
ldo not have. After all their years 
land work, -and the hundreds of 
‘millions of dollars speht, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has never 
‘given the public anything in the 
‘way of a cure—NONE. 


INE WORK—Federal Reserve, 

- after a month’s _ hesitation, 
as lowered the New York dis- 
ount rate from 3142 to 3 per cent, 
which they say is joining. the 
fight against’ depression — that 
‘may be all true—we will not 
‘argue it—where is the difference 
f that 34% per cent that’ the 
Federal Reserve grants to the 
New York boys, and the 6, 7 and 8 
per cent that our Banker asks 
,when we want to borrow a dollar? 
—if you want to gamble upon a 
stock exchange and become a 
ambler you can get money as 
ow as 2 and 242 per cent—if'you 
want to buy good Iowa and Illi- 
nois farms, it costs you 7 and 8 
per cent—too deep for me — I 


Pizase turn to page four 


AXES TO RAISE 
REVENUE VOTED 


Be 


Postal Increase To 
In Effect Until 
July 1, 1934 


(Continued from..page one) 


enough over to the secohd subse- 
cuent year—as a deduction from 
the es of ne, years. . The 
repeal is apply. years 
1931, 1932, and: nd 3983 RS 

Nor was there aie pir . 
starting to levy the 
000 ing of $10,009) nor: te re- 
dueing. 
from $2, 000. to $1,000. 

“Asa dinishing tolich; £ r fis 
day in #uilding up the’ irmpost ‘ihe 
big business, a tax‘ of 20 ees 
100 on, Regt stock bce 
sues° was voted 


The ; provisions wits bia.’ 


at 


nesday: and the reven 
aa ist Were as foie 
laSs postage, i } 


Redtction of ticosen: £4, 
;tion exemption: .--:°. 660,000 

Repeal of net loss pro- * 
vision (1931-1932) _ 20,000,000 

Penalty of 1% per 
cent on consolidated 
returns 

Increase of corpora- 
tion rate to 1342 per, 
cent. 

Admission tax on ad- 
missions of 46 cents 
cents and over (1 
“cent ‘on each 10 
cents or fraction, to 
end July 1, 1934) __ 

Telegraph, telephone, 
cable and radio mes- 
sages (5 cents on 
charges. between 30 
and 49 cents, 10 
cents on charges 50 
cents and over, press 
dispatches exempt) 

Excise tax on mechan- 
ical refrigerators (5 
per cent) 

Excise tax on 
drinks (1921 
restored) 

Safe deposit 
rentals (10 per sdacty 

Capital stock and 
bond issues (10 
cents per $100, to 
end July 1, 1934) _- 13,000,000 


$293,500,000 


40,000,000 


33,000,000 


1,000,000 





Doctor’s Opinien 
Of His Confreres 
~ Not Complimentary 


During the long-drawn-out 
trial of the doctors in Luebeck 
who were responsible for the aw- 
ful tragedy of 76 babies being 
sent into eternity (with 123 mere 
being still very ill, some of them 
certain to die) with B.C.G. serum, 
the Calmette “protective” against 
tuberculosis, there were many 
statements made in court not 
calculated to raise public respect 
for medical men. 

Judging by the lengthy reports 
received, there seems to have 
been much complicated discussion 
and difference of opinion about 
bacilli, some experts declaring 
that. they invariably remain spe- 
cific, while others just as ve- 
hemently declared that they 
change constantly, some _ strains 
becoming virulent again after a 
period of non-virulence and vice 
versa, without known cause. 

Professor Much, a bactériologist 
of many years training arfd prac- 
tice, contradicted the positive 
statements of some of his col- 
leagues, saying that bacilli do 
change constantly. 

He is quoted as adding, “A 
peep behind the scenes in medical 
science would be astonishing.” 
“That @ lost virulence cannot be 
restored is no ‘fact’,” he declared, 
“but an old assumption which has 
been upset by many new, attested 
facts: but the truth is inconven- 
jient!”—The Quest. 





FULTON 


FISH MARKET 
-115 Towa Ave 


Buffalo, carp, perch, cat- 
fish, halibut, salmon, trout, 
smelts, scallops, finnan had- 
die, fillets, cattish, haddock 





fillets. 
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“Pake Their Lives In Suicide Pact 

















“ “= c&ermie Photo) 


Mrs. viett E. Gitonan and her son, Horace E. Coleman Jr., who, 
with the husband and father, Horace E. Coleman, a Quaker mis- 
Sionary, ended their lives in Chicago on Monday night. 

_ Suicide was: blamed on a romance carried on by the son. 


The triple 





PLAN PROBE OF 
LINDBERGH CASE 


State Police Methods To 
Be Investigated By 
Grand Jury 


Grand jufy investigation of the 
methods of state police in investi- 
gating the Lindbergh kidnaping 
case is to begin’ in Hunjerdon 
County,-N. J., April 12. “Mean- 
while, police..and private investi- 
gators continue their fruitless 
search for the men who abducted 
20-month-old son of Col. ang 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh from 
their home, near Hopewell, — the 
night of March 1. 

Charges have been made _ that 
police investigation of the case 
has been such that, in effect, a 
barrier has been erected against 
return of the infant. Failure of 
the police: to co-operate with the 
Lindbergh: family also is charged 
and given as an explanation of 
why the Lindberghs turned to 
private investigators. ‘Fhe in- 
quiry is to be made by the regu- 
lar county grand jury and Attor- 
ney General William A. Stevens, 
of New Jersey. 

Meanwhile, it is revealed that 
the’ Lindbergh case has left the 
New Jersey state police virtually 
without funds. State police of- 
ficials have declared that new ap- 
propriations from the state are 
necessary to carry on the routine 
work of the police force. 

The cost of the Lindbergh in- 
vestigation ate has mounted 
far beyond the $50,000 ransom 
reported demanded for return of 
the infant. Costly telephone 
calls, telegraph messages, and 
sending of troopers on missions 
of investigation make up the bulk 
of the expense account. State 
police have ordered economies 
wherever possible, but it is as- 
serted that nothing will be left 
undone in efforts to find the 
child and his abductors. 


FROM THE LATIN 
The word “sesquicentennial’” is 
taken from the Latin. ‘“Sesqui’” 
means one and one-half. Centen- 
nial is derived from “centum,” 
meaning one hundred. 








There is, at any given moment 
a Best Path for every man. To 
find his path and to walk in it is 
the one thing needful for him. 


A-MUSE-U 


THEATRE 





appreciates your patron- 
age. Best of Pictures— 
Finest of Sound. 


Lowest Prices 
Nights 


15c 


(except Sat. 
and _ Sun.) 
Sat. and 

Sun. Nishts 
10c and 26c¢ 


Matinees 


10c 


Tuesdays: 
Bargain Day 
1@c AH Day 








“SAY YOU SAW IT EN THE FREE PRESS” — 


U. S. VETERANS’ 
AID IS COSTLY 


$16,000,000,000 Spent 
’ Qn Soldiers Since 
Civil War 


Before the end of the fiscal year 
1932-33, the total expenditure by 
the ‘government. for the care and 
retief of war veterans, including 
those of the Civil and Spanish- 
American wars, will exceed $16,- 
000,000,009, according to the fore- 
cast of the veterans administra- 
tien. 

Counting in an anticipated de- 
ficiency appropriation of about 
$13,000,000, the cash operations 
of the veterans’ administration 
for the present fiscal year will be 
C00 a day, up to June 30. 

This huge annual total will be 
substantially decreased in 1932- 
33, however, and may be $175,- 
000,000 lower if reductions now be- 
ing worked out by Gen. Frank T. 
Hines are approved by congress. 
He will suggest the amending of 
existing laws to put World war 
veterans who are being mainiain- 
ed by the government on a status 
sifiilar to that of the Civil and 
Spanish-American war survivors. 

Since the close of the World 
war payments to veterans of that 
war or their dependents approxi- 
mate $5,960,000,000, or nearly 40 
per cent of all-the pensions and 
other war benefits paid out by 
the government since the ¢lose of 
the Civil war. 

The total of such ‘payments 
since 1865 will be -bout $14,530,- 
000,000 June 30. Of this, $250,- 
000,000 represents the mainten- 
ance of soldiers’ homes and $8,- 
321,014,000. pensions to veterans 
of the Civil and Spanish-Ameri- 
can wars and the regular army 
and naval establishments. 





To make or save moncy, 
your brain. 
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WORLD NOW 


U. S. Figures: Show 39.2 
Persons Por Every 
Square Mile 


The population of the world is 
about 1,992,500,000, with 39.2 per- 
sons for every square mile of 
land. on earth, according . to . the 
latest. world figures made. av 
able by the Department of Corns 
merce. 

The data has been compiled for 
103 countries on area, population, 
and. density and population — of 
the largest city, using official sta- 
tistical publications of the indi- 


-| vidual .nations. 


The United States, with a land 
esti- 
mated population of mere - than 
124,000,000, has a density of. 41.7 
persons a square mi. - Alaska 
has the smallest density of any 
country listed, with only 59,000 
inhabitants for 586,400 . square 
miles of land and a density of .1. 
Based on a land area of only 
390 square miles and a population 
of 853,000-in 1931, people in Hong 
Kong are more closely packed to- 
gether than anywhere in a listed 
area. 
Greater London is reported 
have 8,203,000 inhabitants and 
New York City 6,930,000. Regis- 
tration London, however, a small- 
er area, has a population of only 
4,396,821. 


CLUB PROTESTS 
KILLING BY DRY 


Unarmed Man Shot In 
The Back By Federal 
Dry Agent 


(Continued from page one) 


pretty level headed -fellow,” 
that he would “conduct an 
vestigation.” 

Deputy Sheriff Jim Shaw,- who 
accompanied two federal dary 
agents on a raid on a still on the 
Bill- Williams river, which divides 
Mohave from Yuma county, said 
he chased Carnley’s partner 
across the creek to the side where 
the agents were waiting. 

One of the agents shouted for 
the man to put up his hands,. and 
Carnley, who was concealed in a 
clump of bushes, heard the com- 
mand and complied. Upon. see- 
ing Carnley, Agent Taylor fired. 

Carnley’s body is being held in 
the morgue here pending word 
from his widow and their 8 year 
old daughter, who are believed io 
be in Alabama. Carnley was 30 
years old. 
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Question 
“Dear if you are married a long 
time will you learn to cook?” 
“Oh, John, do you care that 
much?” 


Spend for The 
HOME in 








BU) Yen T.umber and 

Supplies NOW because 

PRICES ARE LOW. 

Muscatine Lumber 

and Coal Company 
Phone 60 
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THE HOLY LAND 





Staggering Mer Men Seen On|! 


Jerusalem Streets 
Since The War 


* Intoxicated men on the streets 





i Jerusalem have become a com- |i 
me ent It sounds shocking. | [ 
pelea dang eee Phd { 


é te to’govern Palestine and 
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“Second Tornado Spreads Death In Alabama District 











Holy City.. Facilities for ob- | 2a" 


‘taining all kinds of drinks in- |} 
creased. More and more licenses | | 


are being issued in Palestine and 


there is more and more drunken- 


- ness. Now, a Washington Star 


correspondent reports, intoxicat- |. 


ed men walk unashamed through 
the streets of Jerusalem, where 
under Turkish regime no 
dreamed of doing it. 


An English woman, Agnes} 


Slack, who has been living in 
Palestine, recently gave interest- 
ing testimony on the changed 
conditions, before the United 
Committee of Native Races. Most 
of the drinking is done by Chris- 
tians, but the Moslems are learn- 
ing to like liquor. Their religion 
forbids them to drink but the 
young Mohammedans are less re- 
ligious and there is a _ general 
slackness in their behavior which 
Wasn't, possible under Turkish 
rule. 

In other respects, testifies this 
English woman, the material con- 
ditions of life have improved 
enormously under English rule. 
Thé streets of Jerusalem are 
clean and well cared for, and the 
country promises to become the 
land of milk and honey foretold 
in the Scriptures. 

Under the Turkish law drunk- 
enness was an offense. A penal- 
ty was imposed on a saloonkeeper 
who allowed his customers to be- 

come intoxicated. The law was 

** strictly respected under the mili- 

«tary administration of Palestine. 
Today it is “everything goes” 
pretty much. 


Parents of Presidents 


The parents of Washington and 
Adams were of English descent; 
those of Jefferson, Welsh; those 
‘of Madison, Monroe and J. Q. 
Adams, English; those of Jackson, 
Scotch-Irish; of Van Buren, 
Dutch; of Harrison and- Tyler, 
English; of Polk, Scotch-Irish; of 
Taylor, Fillmore and Pierce, Eng- 
lish; of Buchanan, Irish; of. Lin- 
colin, Johnson and Grant, English; 
of -Hayes, Scotch; of Garfield, 
English, though his mother was 
of Huguenot descent; of Arthur, 
Scotch-Irish; of Cleveland and 
Benjamin Harrison, English; of 
McKinley, Scotch-Irish; of Roose- 
velt, Dutch; of Taft, English; of 
Wilson, Scotch-Irish; of Harding 
and Coolidge, English: of Hoover, 
Swiss. 


FROM -THE CREEK 


Indian words that end in 
“hoochee” are fromthe | Creek 
“hutcha,” meaning a mark or de- 
sign, as, for instance, ‘“Chatta- 
hootchee,” meaning pictured or 
designed rocks. 


IT DOES HAPPEN 
As you jog along through this 
old world don’t forget that one 
time out of every million the 
other fellow is right and you are 
wrong.—Florida Times-Union. 














BE SURE you get the oppor- 
tunities waiting for you in the 
Classified Section. 


one | * 
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Wreckage of home of Chester Scott, near Maplesville, Ala., after second tornado hit Alabama. 
Mrs. Scott and her baby were —- The second twister followed by six days the one which killed 


WAR AREA STILL {One Disease Will  |BROTHERS KEEP 
OATH IN PRISON 


Have 19, 999 Names 
Boys Who Swore To Be 


YIELDING BODIES) _..., 
Together Always 


American Records Show 
1,250 Yanks Still 
Get Life Terms 
“We'll always be together, won’t 


Among Missing 

we, Dan?” said Millard Clippard, 
he younger son of a textile work- 
rs at Spartansburg, S. C., years 





ational _ onference an 


















































Authorities of all the armie 
which fought on the battlefield 
of France in the World War are 
co-operating in the attempt ta 
identify the bodies of soldiers 
which the war areas slowly are 
yielding. 

With infinite care French au 
thorities have continued thei 
search throughout what was onc 
no man’s land, recovering bodie 
and, so far as possible, makin 
definite identifications. 

There still are 220,000 Frencl 
soldiers of whom no trace ha 
been found and whose bodies ar 
sought. Of British soldiers the 
are 150,000 whose bodies 
missing. The American grave 
registration service has 1,2 


0. 
“Sure,” answered Dan. 

There followed boyhood’s solemn 
rossing the heart” as evidence 
if the oath. Years passed, and 
he boys became separated in the 
siness of making a living. 

Five years ago Dan Clippard 
urdered a man in Spartansburg. 
He stood trial and was condemn- 
d to die, but his sentence was 
ommuted to life imprisonment. 
Millard often visited his older 
rother in prison and was advised 
gainst crime by Dan. Apparent- 
taking his brother’s advice, 


‘| Village In Which Hoover 





PLENTY OF WOES! 


Seeuk His Meshoed ~~ 
Cuts Its Bills 


While President Hoover strugs) 
gles with ways and means of res; 





| cuing the nation from the finan- 


cial and industrial situation in} 
which it finds itself, West Bran 
Iowa, the town where he lived as 


*{a boy, is struggling with depres 
#jsion problems of its own. 


The five councilmen have al- 
ready given evidence of their seri-, 
ous intentions. They cut their, 
own salaries from $1 a a 
meeting to 50 cents a meeting 
They struck at the mayor, tool 
for Tom Butler’s salary has been’ 
ses from $50 a year to $1 a meete- 

g. 

There is a movement in the city, 
council to cut Town Marshal Ji 
W. Hayslett, who is the police 


§i force of the town of 700 persons, 


from $85 to $65 a month. 

The fire department is momen- 
tarily expecting a blow too. The 
20 volunteer firemen now receive 
$1 every time the town siren 
screams and they answer th 
alarm. Their monthly meetings 
bring them another $1. | 

There are those in the council 
who favor making the fire rate 
50 cents, while others propose to 
reduce the force to handle the. 
yearly average of five fires that 
the village has. 


Millard married and “settled 
down.” But last year he was con-. 
victed of slaying his wife and was’ 
sentenced to die. Governor; 
Blackwood reviewed the case and 
decided to commute the sentence 
to life imprisonment. 

Both Dan and Millard are life- 
termers at the South Carolina 
State Penitentiary. The boyhood 
pact is fulfilled. 











Used Fordson Tractor 
Parts. 


Check over the Tractor 
and .see what it needs, 


then Save Money by us- 


ing our parts. Now is 
the time to prepare. 


Auto Salvage Co 
208 W. 2nd St. 



































names of missing still upon if 
rolls. In 1930 a total of 27 bodied 
of American soldiers were reco 
ered and identified. 
During 1930 about 10,00 
French soldier dead were recover 
ed, 45 per cent being identified 
There were approximately 2,00 
bodies of British soldiers found 
of which about 20 per cent we 
identified. 
Frequently the war is broug 
back vividly by the publication o 
pathetically meager details b 
which identification may be ef 
fected. A ring with initials; 
button with a peculiar marking 
or the fragment of a letter o 
which names still can be deciph 
ered—all these are carefully gath 
ered together and held for refer 
ence. 


IN BRIDGE GROUPS NOW. 















tle gallons . 








FREE EXAMINATION 
AND ESTIMATE 


NOTE these low prices on 
finest quality, work. 


ys oo Amalgam 
$1.00 


PLATES «= $10 


Ae to fit. 


Broken plates made 
good at new. 


130 E. 
2nd St. 


Pi Enamel Fillings 2.00 
22K Gold Crowns ---- 
Bridge Work 


SMITH DENTISTS “=.” | 





In the older days dissidents . 
used to get together a few fol-| |i U-CONUTEHY, Siete BALIONS ....ssseerssosessscssesssensesssesorenes 
lowers naa form a new = I Pennsylvania, single gallons .......:.seccceee aadeakatibelans 
Now they form a new ridge : 
school-—Arkansas Gazette. | No. 3 Cup Grease, 1 Ib. CANIS. ssseerseerssesrsecssnsesnesssneessneessess 

AIR CONQUEST OLD IDEA Hl No. 3 Cup Grease, 5 Ib. pails......... selitiakt hace Riis hecsssiheaidinsen 

In the year 1709 an astute friar | | High Pressure, 5 Ib. pails.....,........... ER Pe a PO DD 
in Portugal was subsidized by the} |} ‘ 
king to carry out a series of ex- i 5 Gallons Tractor Oil ieee Syed teat Bie scat Gi EES 
periments in flying. Hi 15 Gallons Tractor Oil \........ccccce RijccbabaseacDrows OR a 

. Hi 
| i 


Tubes 50c¢ each, any size—Chains 50% 


7 Gals. Gas 





llings 


rs 


EARL SULT, 


_ Manager. 





TOO OTOH OOOH OED eee ee Ee see eeeeseeesebes 
SOCOM OTOH OOOO erode eeeaeeeseeeeeesenes 


TOPE OED O Oe reer eee eeeeeeeDeeeeeeeenenes 


PPP PP Peer TTT eit eit tity 


SOOO OOOO S eH HELE eee EEE OTe eee eeeeeeee 


CR Oo eee eererereneseeeeess . 


30 Gallons Tractor Oil ........ SBad SC FE ere, | yte pedeeY OM ete eats Laer wee 13.50 


less than cost. 


98: | 
KTNT OIL STATION 


ON 2nd ST., AT WILTON TRACKS i 


SOOO e eee ress eeeeereeeeeeee 


COOP O Oe ee eeererenseeeseeees 


FORO de rereeeserreseseseee 


POC e ee ereeeeerereseenesess 


SN a a OO NOE 50c¢ 
eu ipec Phase cheeeiwe a5; suesaea 60c 


Brea Sessa ehigedeat ieviutanee 


7.20 


Day and Night jj 


Service Hi 
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(Continued from page Two) 


can’t explain it in a. way that is 
suitable for print. 


4 REES, GRASS amd Weeds 
now come in for their share 
of confiscation by the medics as 
; cures” for hay fever. I just 
read in an American Medical 
Journal for March that tree hay 
fever comes in March, April and 
ay; grass hay fever in May, 
June and July; weed hay fever 
from August to Frost — A firm, 
places a big full page advertise- 
ment in_the medical publication 
that is okayed by the medical 
profession, offering this pollen 
extract for sale—so if you _ get 
fiay Fever in March, April or 
May, they feed you trees; if you 
get it.in May, June or July, they 
feed you grass, and if you get it 
between August and the Frost, 
they feed you weeds—they are 
fast going from light into dark- 
ness. 


URING 1931 bank depositors 

had $1,500,000,060 of their 
money tied ‘up in banks which 
had to close their doors. We now 
have 8,000 closed banks in the 
fOnited States. No doubt many 
of the depositors in these banks 
are sorry they did not put their 
money in the Postal Savings 
Bank, where it would be safe, and 
where they could get it when they 
want it. The suggestion is made, 
and I think it a good one, that 
jthe Postal. Savings Bank should 
open a department for checking 
accounts. Such an arrangement 
fwould be appreciated by multi- 
jtudes of people, and the effect of 
such an arrangement upon banks 
in gencral. would be good, as it 
fwould tend to discourage the 
speculating which has placed so 
many banks in the hands of the 
‘exeminers, 


ECONSTRUCTION' Finance 

Corporation is a plan by 
jwhich the American people as a 
whole permit themselves to bet 
{$2,000,000,000 of their own 
(money that business which have 
recently failed, or which are about 
jto fail will revive or will continue 
jto survive. Some of the money 
will go to railroads, some _ to 
hanks, and some to insurance 
companies. If they cannot repay 
the loans, then the government 
may take over the properties and 
we may have socialism by what 
may be called a natural method. 


O DATE the Farm Board has 

lost on its wheat and cotton 
holdings about $120,000,000; but 
that does not represent all it has 
lost. In a time when some way 
was sought to help the struggling 
farmer the Farm Board paid 
some of its officials $50,000 to 
$75,000 a year. At least one man, 
reputed to have received $35,000 
a@ year, never made a success of 
anything in his life until he got 
a job with this institution which 
was intended to do so much for 
the farmer, but has done so much 
for certain individuals. 


HEN BUSINESS depression 

got well into its stride, it 
was the small industries that had 
to go overboard. The result was 
that in 1931 one million persons 
hitherto employed in small towns 
or in agriculture in the district 
east of the Mississippi left their 
homes and sought employment in 
fifty-two cities. One-fourth of 
the number went to New York 
City alone, while 200,000 went to 
Chicago and 50,000 to Philadel- 
phia. 





HE MUST BE SUPERIOR 

Proof that man is a_ superior 
animal is the fact that he alone 
‘survives the cruelty and greed of 
man.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





DO ALL your spring 
Garments 
Look Bright and 
New? If not 
—SEND TO— 
McKENZIE’S 
Phone 494 


aa. 


UL S. KEEPS NAVY 
BOYS WELL FED| 


2 Concentration Of Fleet 


loins,.46,500; bacon, 24400; liver, 


In Pacific Brings 


Up Problem 





The fleet must eat! Concen- 
tration of the United States Navy 
on the west coast has focused the 
spotlight of national interest on 
the great problem of supplying 
food for the fighters engaged ‘in 





naval operations. 
The. supply ship Arcti¢, under | 


to serving the Pacific fleet in 


pushes out through the Golden 
Gate on its regular trip. 

Interest is centered on the sup- 
ply transportation service on the 
heels of the transfer of the Atlan- 
tic fleet to San Diego, Cal. 

Arctic Biggest Supply Ship 

If the fleet should go over to 
Shanghai on a semi-neuiral mis- 
sion, food supply would become 
a vital problem. The Arctic is 


She ballasts 3,500 tons, and has 
four big holds, all with positive 
temperature control capable of 
carrying fresh, perishable vege- 
tables even across the Pacific to 
the Orient. 

The fleet now abroad in one 
month will consume the following 
commodities given in pounds: Po- 
tatoes, 616,000; ‘turnips, 12,800; 
onions, 49,700; carrots, 17,500; 
veal, 45,6007 beef, 182,000; pork 


Commander A. S. Rees, is devoted | 


Hawaii and is carrying a stupen- ||’ 
dous amount of food each time it ||: 


the biggest supply ship afloat, | 
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Flies To Lindy With New Word 
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“GAY TIME” NOW 

















10,300; ‘oranges, 62,600; lemons, 
14;100; :grapefruit, 30,700; butter, 
51,900; cheese, 7,000; apples, 63,- 
200; lettuce, 16,900; celery, 17,- 
800, and cabbage, 35,350. 


-What’s In A Name? 


‘Dudley DOOLITTLE is Demo- 
cratic national committeeman 
from Republican Kansas. 

CLEVELAND HOOVER lives in 
MADISON county, Ky. 

I. SHY was pinched at Youngs 
town, Ohio, for being the life of 
the party. 

Long Island university cock 
tail. Students enrolled for the 
spring term include BOTTLE 
LICKER, GLASS, EISS, PICK 
VANILLA, PEPPER, VINEGAR 
STEIN, ALES, BASS and TO 
MAINE. 

In February Mrs. CUPID Buck 
ley of Modesto, Cal., obtained a 
divorce and on the same da 
married ROMEO Whitton o 
Richmond, Cal., at Reno. 

According to a Nebraska paper: 
“Arthur WORM and his twa 
daughters visited the ROBINS 
family on Thursday.” 

Add marzriages: WASHER 
SAILOR, at Louisville, Ky. 
NOYES-RACKETT, at New Mil 
ford, Pa. 

A truckload of ORANGES re 
cently skidded in the BANAN, 
river near COCOA, Fila. 

At San Diego, Cal., K. Yamata 
a Japanese, was held on charge o 

i worthless checks signed 

“I, NOGOTA” and “K. NOMUNI.’ 

LOVELADY, Tex., is populated 
almost entirely by men. 

On FLEET street, Toronto 
street cars and busses run slowe 
than on any other street in town 

George S. NUESLINE operate 
a linotype machine in the com 
posing room of the Savanna 
(Ga.) Evening News. 

Near Bloomingburg, Ohio, John 
REDD bought a farm from Harry 
BROWN and hired James GREEN 
to help work it. On one side he 
has Crate BLUE for a -negihbor; 
on the other, Carl HUGHES. 

Henry GUITAR lives on MUSIC 








street, New Orleans, and plays a 
bass fiddle. 


(Acme Photo) 


Hopes of restoring the kidnaped baby son of Col. 


and Mrs. 


Charles A. Lindbergh were expressed by the Very Rev. H. Dobson- 
Peacock of Norfolk, Va., after a conference with the flyer at his 


Hopewell, N. J., home on Monday 


. a 


Dean Debson-Peacock is one of the three latest “intermediaries” 
figuring in negotiations for the child’s return. He came up from 
Norfolk by airplane to report the progress of the negotiations to 


Col. Lindbergh personally. 





bird in the hand leaves the 
dog less meat on the bones.—F*t. 
Wayne News-Sentinel. 


MOST SINCERE PATRIOT 
It’s always been our impression 
that a man can be a patriot with- 





out boasting about it all the time. 


—Cincinnati Enquirer. 











our unusual bock, it’s free. 


Muscatine 











| CANCER--- 


Successfully Treated Without 
Operations, X-Ray or Radium 


This Institution has, since 1929, been successfully treat- 
ing Cancer (both internal or external) and will pay 
$5,000 as a protection to the public, 
that our treatments have not been successful, a te 
In thousands of cases of Cancer, Hemorrhoi s, 

Bladder and stomach troubles, and kindred ailments, 
we have never performed a major operation. Send for 


BAKER HOSPITAL 


Dr. J. L. Statler. M. D. 


HEMORRHOIDS 
VARICOSE VEINS 
GALL BLADDER 
STOMACH TROUBLE 


to anyone proving 


Iowa 


TEACHERS BARELY 
LIVE IN CHICAGO 


The tragic story of how Chi- 
ago’s 14,000 teachers have lived 
‘or nearly a year on two and a 
alf months’ pay was revealed 
yhen questionnaires were return- 
id by approximately 5,000 of them. 
The questionnaires showed a 
rop in the standard of living to 
he point where they no longer 
an buy good food or receive 
edical or dental attention. 
musements, new clothes, books, 
d periodicals of their profession 
ave been forgotten. 
And the loan sharks has his 
ings. The teachers revealed 
ey have been forced to borrow 
usury to buy everyday necessi- 
°s. Bank failures have height- 
hed suffering, and insurance 
blicies have lapsed because there 
no money for premiums. Evic- 
pn and foreclosure face many. 
Irvin A. Wilson, president of 
he Principals’ Club, conducting 
he survey, predicted the schools 
ill be forced to close within a 
onth. 


‘Liquor And Gambling 
| Add Wealth To Nevada 
| Divorce Center 


Liquor, gambling, and other 
forms of “gay time” entertain- 
ment are adding $18,000 daily. to 
the coffers of Nevada’s divorce 
center, at Reno, and the few 
elaborate places as well as the 
numerous smaller “joints” oper- 
ate every day in the year. 

None of the places, which would 
be outlaw institutions in many 
states and cities, violates Nevada 
laws. Gambling is licensed in 
Reno, and there is no state law 
against the manufacture, sale, or 
use of liquor. 

The payroll of the bartenders 
alone is $4,500 daily. There are 
350 of them, and $10 for a shift 
of eight hours is the standard 
salary. Gambling game dealers, 
numbering 500, swell the total, at 
the rate of $15 a shift, to $7,500. 

Shillers, or men. who stroll 
about gambling tables and play in 
front of crowds in order to arouse 
interest, number 1,500 and receive 
an average of $4 a night, adding 
$6,000 to the daily expenses. 

An estimate of $1,000 a day for 
night club entertainers, bouncers, 
and floormen is considered con- 
servative. 





Taxicab is an abbreviation of teximeter-cab- 
violet —a vehicle carrying an instrument for 
automatically registering the fare. The name 
cabriolet is the diminutive of the French cab- 
viole, meaning “‘a leap’ like that of a goat, 
and was applied to this type of carriage 
because of its light, bounding motion. 
Cabriole came from the Italian capriole 
meaning “‘a somersault,”’ from Latin caper” 
“a he-goat,”’ capra “‘a she-goat.” There are 
thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 
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YOU’LL PROFIT by Using 


 SEMESAN JR 


SEED CORN DISINFECTANT 


Increases the 


Increases ger 


Reduces root 


Decreases do 


As only two ounces 


ity of seed sown. 





























"SAY YCU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


yield, 


Protects seed against rotting, 
Makes early planting safer, 


mination, 


Controls seedling blight, 
Invigorates seedling growth, 
Produces sturdier plants, 


and stalk rots, 
wn corn. 


Low Cost of Using Semesan, Jr. 


of Semesan, Jr., are re- 


quired to treat a bushel of seed corn, the 
cost of material, based on the five-pound 
package price, and at the usual Middle West 
rate of planting, is 2144 ¢ per acre. The cost 
of treating field, silage and sweet corn seed 
in other sections of the country ranges from 
2 to 7c an acre depending upon the quant- 


Thompson’s 
Hardware Store 
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ACTING UNWISELY 


We wonder why our laboring class and the 
public in general are getting more and more dis- 
satisfied with conditions, but to find the cause 
we need go no farther than Detroit. 

There it was that Henry Ford made the an- 
nouncement that he would put thousands of em- 
ployes back to work. In that city were those 
thousands of employes, eagerly scanning the 
papers every day for an opportunity to work, an 
opportunity to get out and do something honest 
for a few dollars so they could keep the wife and 
kiddies at home from starvation. 

In that city were the thousands, making up 
only a small part of the millions of unemployed 
now in America. ; 

The good news came to them, a job in sight, 
all started for the Ford plants at Dearborn, a 
marching throng, a photographer headed the 
procession—he said they were shouting with 
pleasure, laughing, a marching army of thou- 
sands as happy as could be. 

At the gates of the Ford plant they as- 
sembled, not to do injury to anyone, not to harm 
a thing, not strikers with trouble on their minds, 
but.a happy “go-lucky” throng feeling happy 
bechuse they visioned the dollars they would 
soon: earn again, the pleasure of it all. the se- 
curing of the necessities for their wives and 
kiddies ‘and half starved elderly mothers—yes, 
happiness\ would not properly describe the men- 
tal.makeup of that throng. 

“BUT HOW LONG DID IT LAST? Along 
came the policemen, men of their own kind, all 
workers, the only difference being that ‘the 
policemen were holding down a job.with salaries 
paid by that same happy crowd of workers. 

And what happened? Clubs started swing- 
ing, blows struck, and in the end they picked up 
out of that 3,000 of America’s best workers, 
FOUR DEAD, 25 WOUNDED, and more than 
15 THROWN IN JAIL. 

Thrown in jail for what? 

Killed for what? 

Wounded for what? 

Because they wanted work, went to the 
gates of the factory that called for them, and 
they were punished for doing so. 

Was it Communists that started it?—NO— 
there may have been a few among the throng, 
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but. theré was no agitation, just general push- 
ing and scuffling, perhaps each trying to be the 
first one at the gate to get the first call for a 
job, but that happy crowd broke up in hatred— 
hatred for what?—hatred for government, of- 
ficials and everyone else—their thoughts of pro- 
viding for the needy at home vanished—their 
good thoughts for humanity, for their neighbor 
vanished and it is just such things that cause 
uprisings. in many countries and we need to be 


careful in America. 


It is one thing to bring about conditions 
that throws millions out of work, and it is an- 
other thing, a dangerous thing to murder men 
and women merely because they answer the 
eall for employes wanted. 

It is such conditions, that makes one say 
Oh H—1. 





“LAME DUCK” CONGRESSES 


The agreement by the U. S. Senate and 
House of Representatives on the phraseology of 
the Norris “lame duck” resolution to amend the 
Federal Constitution by changing the dates 
when the terms of the President, Vice President, 
and members of Congress shall end, and when 
the Congress shall meet, constitutes next to the 
last step to end the so-called “lame duck” ses- 
sions of Congress. 

Under the Norris amendment the terms of 
members of Congress will begin on January 3, 
the Congress will convene on that date annually, 
instead of thirteen months after the November 
elections, as at present, and the President and 
Vice President will be inaugurated on Jan- 
uary 20. ; 

According to the present Constitution, the 
terms of members of Congress; the President 
and the Vice President begin on March 4. 

The term “lame duck” is used to describe 
the short session of Congress which at present 
meets in December following the November elec- 
tion and lasts until March 4 of the next year. 
Many of its members are often not elected to the 
new Congress, but enact laws for three months 
after they have been retired and their success- 
ors chosen. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska began his fight 
to bring about the abolition of lame duck ses- 
sions of Congress fourteen years ago. The reso- 
lution was passed by the Senate six times and 
twice by the House of Representatives, but al- 
ways with irreconcilable differences of suf- 
ficient importance to nullify its purpose. 

The amendment must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the State legislatures. It is generally 
admitted that the legislatures will approve it. 
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It will not be possible for the . legislatuges,.te; 
ratify it in time to affect the Congress elected . 
next fall. But the Congress elected in Novem- 
ber, 1934, will take office on January 3, 1935, 
and the President and Vice President, also 
elected in November, will be inaugurated on 
January 20, 1935. . 


Senator Norris is to be congratulated on 
his victory for this important change in our sys- 
tem of representative government. The wonder 
is that our statesmen and citizens have per- 
mitted “lame duck” Congresses to legislate for 
the Nation for over 140 years. 





EXPOSING THE MEDICAL TRUST 


Plain Talk Magazine, which began last De- 
cember to tear the mask off the medical cham- 
ber of commerce in a series of articles, all of 
which have been and are being reprinted by 
special permission in the Free Press, is being 
subjected to the expected reprisals. 

Not only have certain advertisers been 
“warned” not to advertise in Plain Talk, but re- 
ports from many parts of the country indicate 
that newsdealers are being bull-dozed into deny- 
ing that they have Plain Talk to sell. 

Physicians of all cuts, and every patriotic 
American who have not read this series of are 
ticles, have missed a treat. 

The articles started in December with “The 
Oklahoma Incident,” in which Governor “Alfalfa 
Bill” Murray’s action in routing the medical 
brigands was discussed from the standpoint of 
the average American citizen. 

The January installment was on the “Hos- 
pital Racket,” the February on “Protected Mal- 
practice,” and March on “Fee Splitting.” 

In the March issue, specific instances are 
given where surgeons waxed rich by means of 
fee-splitting graft and performing unnecessary, 
operations. 

In the April issue the subject is “What the 
Medical Steam Roller Did to Dr. Brinkley,’ 
which is also reprinted in: the center section of 
this week’s edition of The Free Press. In May, 
the subject will be “Press Censorship and Pro- 
paganda.” 

In this series of articles, Plain Talk is no¢ 
disparaging the work of honest and capable phy- 
sicians, but is making a fight for medical liberty, 
and the right of the sick to get well in the man- 
ner best suited to their needs. 

The series will run from 18 months to 2 
years, unless the Fishbein Medical Association 
is sooner cleaned out from within, or cleaned up 
from without. | 
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Mr. Norman Baker, 
Dear Sir: 

Enclose money order of $1.00 
for six months subscription to the 
Midwest Free Press. This inter- 
esting little weekly is a welcome 
visitor. 

‘Sorry to learn that you lost 
Your damage suit. Judge Nord- 
bye’s long winded charge to the 
jury was by no means fair, but 
very biased. When you appeal 
your case to a higher court, see if 
you can notice a sale tag hanging 
on the judge, or the jury. I sure 
do admire your fighting grit. 
More power to you and the U. F. 


F. A. 

This so-called “land of Liberty 
and the Home of the Brave” is in 
ene complicated, rotten mess. 
Graft, corruption, dirty politics, 
greed, hypocrisy, organized crime 
dominating “our governments; 
federal, state, county and mu- 
nicipal. 

The “Almighty Dollar’ is the 
God of our present civilization. 
“No matter how you’ get’ the 
money— but get it.” The rich 
are getting richer; the poor are 
facing starvation. Millions are 
out of work. No employment. 
Wall Street owns and_ controls 
the government. A British citi- 
zen is our president. Human life 
and property not safe in this 
country. Billions of dollars do- 
nated to foreign governments. 

This U. S. Government is a joke 
to the whole world. The “Statue 
of Liberty” is a grim mockery. 
The grafting, hypocritical prohi- 
bition farce. The law factories 
manufacturing wholesale  sup- 





plies of fresh laws oppressing the 
poor. The floating, expensive tar- 
gets called the U. S. Navy. No 
adequate national defense in a 
Possible war. The country our 
forefathers fought and bled for. 
The Liberty they fought for, 
where is it today? 

The only possible hope of the 
common people to save them- 
selves and regain their govern- 
ment is to organize and co-oper- 
ate in the one great cause of So- 
cialism. The state of Wisconsin 
is leading the way. Socialism is 
coming. It is bound to come. 
This depression and oppression 
will bring it. God speed the 
Happy Day. 

Tom Townley, 
Marietta, O. 





Mr. Editor: 

Not that the Lindbergh baby is 
more precious than the baby of 
any other family in America, but 
what has happened in this case 
may happen in the case of any 
other baby in these United States, 
and the big question is—what can 
we do, we, the common people, to 
prevent it? 

To begin with we must be able 
to recognize truth, regardless of 
the prejudices with which we were 
born and from which we have 
never been able before to..break 
away; and we must be intelligent 
enough to relieve ourselves of. the 
bondage of conventionality and 
the so-called “regular’ attitude 
in regard to political parties and 
their responsibilities. 





In seeking the exact diagnosis 
of a case we must have absolute 





“SAY 





prone to assume that established 
custom is right, that the organiz- 
ation which we support cannot 
sin, that the political party which 
we have voted for is pure and un- 
defiled. We are unwilling to ack- 
nowledge that we have ever been 
in the wrong and therein is our 
inherent weakness when.we at- 
tempt to study the truth. We 
have no foundation on which to 
begin to build. 

One rule of action seems to be 
so universally adopted by the 
American people it may be ac- 
cepted as at least the ruling mo- 
tives of-a majority of folks, and 
that is—“Get the money”. Until 
this attitude toward the dollar is 
changed we have at best only a 
sordid civilization in which the 
strong are constantly seeking by 
fair means or foul to take advant- 
age of the weak. What they can- 
not accomplish in the open they 
strive to gain by bribery and cor- 
ruption of the executive, judicial 
or legislative departments of gov- 
ernment. A large number of 
these officials seem to have the 
universal American motivation 
and seem always willing to sell 
the public welfare with which 
they have been entrusted for 
their private gain. 

Neither is the public press to 
be exonerated from this universal 
indictment. Actual history pro- 
vides the facts whenever we are 
willing to separate truth from 
error. Quite frequently it hap- 
pens that the one who is the big- 
gest criminal is the one who pro- 
fits most by crime. This must be 
true according to the American 
standard of “Get the money”. 
When the American press ceases 





in complicity with the under- 
world. 

It has been said that “facts are 
stubborn things’ but the most 
stubborn thing which we are up 
against in this search for truth 
is the evidence that the American 
public have grown so accustomed 
to being deceived that the aver- 
age citizen is no longer able to 
distinguish truth from error. He 
does not even know in which di- 
rection to look for truth. Many 
have refused to vote because they 
do not know how to express their 
intentions. This surrender of the 
franchise is a great stimulant to 
gang rule as it removes what 
might be very tangible opposition. 
The press, in all its forms, are 
certainly responsible for this con- 
dition. 

Gang rule can only exist in 
collusion with officials of govern- 
ment. When gangs infect a city 
it is acceptable as absolute .evi- 
dence of the corruption of the 
leaders of the then dominant 
party. When such _ conditions 
prevail throughout a _ state 
or become interstate it sim- 
ply demonstrates the extent of 
the political corruption of the 
ruling party in that territory. 
When it covers the United States 
as in this Lindbergh case it is 
positive evidence that the collu- 
sion and corruption of public of- 
ficials has progressed to the exe- 
cutive and judicial departments 
of the United States government. 
While this government is in the 
hands of the Republican party it 
would be idle to blame the cor- 
ruption on the Democrats or the 


which was powerful enough io 
reward a man, already indicted 
for impeachment, with the Am- 
bassadorship to England, to avoid 
his coming to trial, may yet have 
difficulty in removing the dual 
stain. Unless it “can speedily 
shake itself loose from the ac- 
cumulating evidence it will re- 
main forever branded with the 
atrocity. 

These are the bed rock facts 
behind the empty cradle. Collu- 
sion of public officials and gang 
rule go hand in hand. Voting for 
a political party till it degenerates 
into a gang does not indicate 
much intelligence on the part of 
the average American voter, but 
history proves that such has been 
the case in most of our American 
cities. Will the press of America 
help the average -voter to wake 
up or will it seek to support the 
gang and “get the money”. 

H. O. Ward, 
St. Louis, Mich. 
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“Radio Corporation Has Had 


‘Another Bad Day In Court 


Amended Complaint! 


‘ Deals With More 
Activities 


Washington—Radio Corporation 
jof America, against which the 
Federal Government has brought 
suit for dissolution on charges 
jthat it violated the anti-trust 
daws, has had another bad day in 
court. 

Attorney-General Mitchell filed 
(an amended complaint in the 
®ederal Court at Wilmington, 
'Del., dealing with RCA’s activi- 
ities in restraint. of foreign trade 

international - communica- 
and also teuching on other 
phases of domestic commerce. 

It will be a year in May since 
Radio Corporation of America 

as found guilty in Federal Court 
fof monopolistic practices. Follow- 

this decision there was noth- 

for the Department of Justice 

to do but bring suit for dissolu- 

ftion, which it did. ‘The case has 

fbeen hanging fire ever since, and 

mot long ago a Senate resolution 

as Offered requesting “Mitchell 

report to that body on the pro- 
gress of the case. 

Trying To Compromise 

This resolution was called forth 

y reporis that RCA was endeav- 
‘oring to effect a compromise 
jwhereby in return for its throw- 
dng open its patent’ pool to all 
radio manufacturing concerns, 
the Government would dismiss 
the suit for dissolution. 

RCA already had won a temp- 
oral victory by the refusal of the 
Pederal Radio Commission to re- 
woke the combine’s 1408 radio li- 
censes. The Federal Radio Law 
provides that any person or con- 

rm holding radio licenses shall 
orfeit them upon conviction of 
setting up or attempting to set up 
@ monopoly. The Commission 
dodged behind a technical inter- 
pretation of the law and refused 
fo revoke the licenses. It was re- 
ported at the time that strong 
political pressure from a person 
high in the Administration was 
brought to bear to prevent revo- 
cation. 

NBC Made Party 

The National Broadcasting 
Company has been made a party 
jto the suit by the amended peti- 
tion. NBC is the chief subsidiary 
of Radio Corporation of America, 
and its very life is at stake. Even 
though it had not been named as 
@ party it would have shared any 

nalties meted out to RCA. It is 
believed. that Attorney-General 
Mitchell brought NBC into the 
complaint for the purpose of 
strengthening the case. 

It is asserted that NBC is itself 
@ monopoly in restraint of trade 
and that it is attempting to crate 
within itself a booking office mo- 
mopoly in the entertainment field. 
The Department of Justice is un- 
derstood to be looking into this 
phase in response to many com- 
plaints from independent booking 
offices, singers and musicians. 

The singers and musicians are 
gaid to have complained that ad- 
wertisers purchasing radio time on 
the NBC chain are not permitted 
to hire persons not listed with 
the NBC Artists’ Service, which is 
the name of NBC’s private book- 
4ng office.’ And they report that 
it is like jumping a bank vault 
with a corkscrew to get a hearing, 
Jet alone an opportunity to sing. 
: More Conquests Sought 

Impresarios in the musical 
world and agents in the amuse- 
ment field are reported to be 
foading their guns for a _ siege 
against the mages eg meade 
dng Company. ey make no 
bones about saying that NBC is 
,out to control the whole amuse- 
ment industry of the country, 
Radio Corporation, the parent 
organization, already controls 
canned music of the Victrola va- 
riety, and has taken the bulk of 
the sheet music publishing busi- 
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ness of the country under its mo- 
nopolistic wing. It also controls 
the “talkies.” 
And it is still reaching out for 
more conquests. It has even in- 
vaded the new field. Stations 
within the chain are being sup- 
plied with news bulletins by the 
Consolidated Press, a news -asso- 
ciated Press, a news association 
with headquarters at Washing- 
ton. These stations are treated 
as members equally with news- 
papers that purchase Consolidat- 
ed’s service, it is said, and this 
has brought a howl from publish- 
ers. Where all this grasping will 
end, nobody here ventures to pre- 
dict. One thing is certain, how- 
ever. Mr. Owen D. Young’s 
“Baby” has become a monster in 
its swallowing propensities, 
Young In Race 
And ’ speaking of Owen OD. 
Young, there are Democratic 
leaders who are still tooting his 
horn as the best potential candi- 
date in sight for the Democratic 
party’s Presidential: nomination. 
Republican leaders here are hop- 
ing and praying that the Demo- 
crats will put up Young. They 
would like nothing better than to 
be able to turn their political 
guns on him in a national cam- 
paign. 
But the Republicans have noth- 
ing to chuckle over. Some of the 
old G. O . P. wheelhorses are still 
talking of enlisting. General 
James G. Harbord chairman of 
the board of Radio Corporation of 
America, as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committe. With 
Young astride the jackass and 
Harbord tickling the elephant’s 
ears, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica would certainly be “sitting 
pretty.” No matter who loses in 
November, RCA would come 
across the tape a winner. 

REA Begins Yelling 
Wherefore, RCA has begun to 
yell lustily against Attorney-Gen- 
eral Mitchell’s amended com- 
plaint. It issued a statement say- 
ing, ‘‘We are unable to under- 
stand the action of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in persisting in 
doing unnecessary things and 
making unnecessary charges, par- 
ticularly in times of great busi- 
ness depression.” ; 
That ought to get the Nobe 
Prize for something or other. 
These may be times of great bus- 
iness depression for most busi- 
nesses, but not for RCA, whose 
subsidiaries made a handsome 
showing of profits last year. The 
National Broadcasting (Company 
in 1931 had the best year in its 
history, cleaning up millions more 
than it cleaned up in 1930. But 
here is one instance when RCA 
thinks talk of business depression 
may defer the threatened disso- 


lution. Let’s wait and see. 
(Ventura Free Press Service) 





OFFICE MADE VACANT 

There is no vice president in 
case his office is vacated because 
the- Constitution makes no provi- 
sion for the filling of the vacancy. 
One of the functions of a_ vice 
president is to preside over the 
senate. In the case of his death 
or disability the senate elects a 
president pro tempore from that 
body. 





When a man loses both faith 
and honor he is already dead. 
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of the children drinking 
tuberculosis milk, or be- 
ing exposed to the dan- 
ger of other diseases.” 
These are the words of 
Dr. Poole, medical su- 
pervisor of the Detroit 
Children’s Village. Use 
Pasteurized Milk—it’s 
SAFE! 
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BUDGET REVEALS 
WHERE TAXES GO 


Cvesbitiation Shows _Lots 
Of Government Work 
Little Known 


The taxpayers’ dollar, once it 
gets into the United States 
Treasury, is likely to be used in 
some government. activity of 
which the taxpayers never heard. 
An hour or two spent turning 
the pages of the federal budget 
will show that Uncle Sam _ has 
more uses for the dollar than 
even the taxpayer himself. Here 
are a few items: 
Teaching Alaskans how to raise 
reindeers, $34,300; suppressing 
Alaskan liquor traffic, $11,344; 
employing’ a valet for President 
Hoover, $1,800; recording the In- 
dian sign language, $4,000. 
Prisons in Egypt 
Contributing toward the ex- 
pénses of the International So- 
ciety for Exploring the Arctic Re- 
gions by Air, $300; contributing 
toward the Convention of the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, $55; 
transporting high explosives to 
the naval ammunition depot at 
Hawthorne, N. J., $6,401; main- 
taining prisons in the Ottoman 
empire, Egypt, Ethiopia, China, 
and Persia, $9,600. 
The complexity of the govern- 
ment is hard to realize. There is 
hardly any field in which it is not 
active, and in each field there is 
much more to be done than nine 
out of ten laymen know. 


Indians Costly 


The recoining of money, for ex- 
ample, jcost $646,748 last year. 
The paper for the government’s 
ponds cost $845,000. Perhaps the 
industrial worker may not see 
the importance of the govern- 
ment’s annual expenditure. of 
millions of dollars in combating 
various agricultural pests, but the 
farmer may also consider wasted 
the $1,923,485 spent in developing 
trade in foreign countries. 

There are around Washington 
hundreds of government workers 
who each morning slip inito an 
alpaca coat and bury themselves 
in some work of which the public 
never heard. 

The Indians cost the govern- 
ment $6,821,190 in 1931, including 
@ special appropriation of $87,162 
used in combating the liquor traf- 
fic... National parks cost $9,158,- 
358, Library of Congress, $3,819,- 
597, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute $1,208,711. 


Plain Facts 
“Why do you wish a job here?” 
“T’ve seen your ‘stenographer, 
sir.” 








British Columbia Profit On 
Liquor Up to 233 Per Cent 


Annual Turnover Up 
In The Millions 
Of Dollars 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — How 
would you like to conduct a busi- 
ness wherein your profit on com- 
modities sold, ranged from 60 to 
233 per cent? 

There is such a business in 
British Columbia today and its 
annual turnover is up in the mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It is the liquor business con- 
ducted by the Government of 
British Columbia through the 
Liquor Control Board. 

In addition to profits of from 
60 to 233 per cent net after all 
freight charges and excise duties 
due to the Dominion Government 
have been paid, the business col- 
lects $2 from each of its custom- 
ers for the privilege of patroniz- 
ing it. 

Increase on Top of Profits 

And on top of the huge profits 
and the $2 “trading. fee” the B. C. 
Government through its 1932 
budget, is authorizing a five per 
cent increase in the price of all 
liquors offered for sale with the 
exception of B. C. wines. 

Official government price lists 
show that the price paid by the 
B. C. Government for standard 
brands of Scotch whiskey which 
now sell for $4.45 a reputed quart 


2 (and will sell for $4.65 when the 


new 5 per cent increase becomes 
effective) is 80 cents per reputed 
quart. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment will sell for $4.65 a com- 
modity which cost it 80 cents. 

To the 80 cents, the price of the 
bottle landed at Victoria, must be 
added $1.72 and one-quarter 
cents which represents excise duty 
and sales tax charged by the Do- 
minion Government. This makes 
a total of $2.52, leaving $1.93 as 
the B. C. Government’s share. 
The new 5 per cent increase will 
boost the B. C. Government’s 
share of the 80-cent commodity 
to $2.13. 

The above figures deal only 
with standard brands of Scotch 
whiskey which a year ago sold in 
the Government liquor stores for 
$4.25 a reputed quart. 

The Government’s official price 
list shows that it buys imported 
dry gin at less than $5 per case 
laid down in Victoria, all freight 
paid. Dominion excise and sales 
tax brings the total cost to the 
B. C. Government to less than $2 
a bottle. It sells in the Govern- 
ment stores for $3.80, returning a 








gross profit of 75 per cent. The 
new price of the same commodity 
will be $3.95 per hottle, 

233 Per Cent Profit 


One brand of U. S. Bourbon 
whiskey costs the Government 
laid down in Victoria, freight, ex- 
cise duty paid, $2.25 per bottle of 
32 ounces. It sells in the Govern- 
ment stores for $7.50—a profit of 
233 per cent. g x 

One brand of brandy costs the 
Government $2.68 per bottle, 
sales tax, excise and freight paid. 
It sells for $6 returning a profit 
of 124 per cent. 

Profit on port wines ranges 
from 103 to 124 per cent; on 
sherries up to 148 per cent; on 
champagnes up to 152 per cent; 
clarets up to 188 per cent, and on 
sauternes up to 150 per cent. 

94 Per Cent on Liqueurs 

Liqueurs show a profit as high 
as 94 per cent, and vermouth 105 
to 114 per cent. 

All these percentages of profits 
are calculated before adding the 
new 5 per cent price increase. 

Other Canadian provinces also 
show huge profits from the sale 
of liquor, but British Columbia is 
at the head of the list. 

British Columbia prices are 
13.23 per cent higher than those 
of Ontario; 10.04 per cent higher 
than Quebec; 3.37 per cent high- 
er than New Brunswick, and 3.87 
per cent higher than those of 
Nova Scotia. 

This tabulation was made before 
adding the new 5 per cent in- 
crease. 


WEE DRAPS OF SCOTCH 

Then there is the Scotchman 
who plans to get married Febru- 
ary 29, to save on future an- 
niversary expenses. 

Have you heard of the Scotch- 
man whose pants shrank to: his 
knees in a recent rain and who 
now carries golf clubs about with 
him at all times? 

Or the Scotty who dunned the 
man who owed him a grudge? 

Or the Scotchman who went 
nutty running around the block 
because they told him Prosperity 
was just around the corner? 


AND THEN? 
A Canadian trapper claims that 
@ vigorous Man on snowshoes can 
overtake a wolf in about eight 
hours. 











A scientific writer says that our 
jungle ancestors sprang from 
lions, tigers and other beasts. Na- 
turally! 











loss experience. 


Who makes your 


Fire Insurance Rate? 


Property owners—individually and collectively—create the 
conditions which determine the cost of their fire insurance. 


There is nothing secret in the making of fire insurance rates. __ 
Several major facts enter into the determination of these charges, 
such as construction, occupancy, the quality of private and 
public fire protection, exposure from other property and general 


ELIMINATE HAZARDS 


Stock Fire Insurance Companies maintain bureaus to assist in 
eliminating fire hazards or correcting defects which may affect 
your rate. The advice of such bureaus is offered to you free of 


charge through your insurance agent. 
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CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
These Companies are represented by Capable Agents in your community. 


85 Jobn Street, NEW YORK 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


* SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
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From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 

On November 5, 1930, the wires of press 
services carried from Kansas the news of 
a political miracle. The dispatches stated 
that 189,000 voters had cast their ballots 
for a man previously unheard of in poli- 
tics, a country doctor whose name did not 
even appear on the ballot and who had 
announced himself as a candidate for 
governor of that state only a scant four 
weeks before the election. 

That man, today, is the unofficial gov- 
ernor of Kansas by virtue of the conceded 
fact that more votes were cast with the 
intent to elect him than were cast for any 
other candidate. It has been variously 
estimated that from 32,000 to 42,000 mis- 
marked ballots were cast out by election 
judges. 

The man who performed this political 
miracle is Dr. John R. Brinkley, a prostate 
gland specialist, who built and operated 
a large radio station and a half million 
dollar hospital in the obscure prairie vil- 
lage of Milford, Kansas. 

Previous to the election Dr. Brinkley 
had been branded “a charlatan and a 
quack” by his professional brotherhood as 
. represented by the American Medical As- 
‘sociation and the Kansas Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners, his license to practice re- 
voked by the latter body for “unprofes- 
sional conduct.” 

His right to operate Radio Station 
KFKB had been revoked by a political- 
minded Federal Radio Commission under 
pressure and complaint of the American 
Medical Association; and upon him had 
been centered one of the most drastic and 
inflammatory newspaper crusades in the 
history of Middle Western journalism— 
also at the instigation of the American 
Medical Association. 

Considering that Brinkley was ruined, 
his practice destroyed, his right to prac- 
tice revoked, his voice blotted from the 
air, his reputation blasted by the fiery 
attacks of one of the most widely circu- 
lated newspapers in the Central West, his 
opponents were satisfied that one more 
advertising doctor had been smashed and 
made an example for other professional 
brothers who might be tempted to ignore 
the autocratic ethical edicts issued by the 
Chicago. leadership of the American Med- 
‘ical Association. 

They were destined to get better ac- 
quainted with Brinkley, for he happened 
to be one of that breed which thrived on 
@ scrap against big odds, who is often 
beaten but never licked. At the very time 
when his prospects appeared most hope- 
less he declared himself a candidate for 
governor of his home staie. 

Brinkley’s candidacy for governorship 
was considered a joke by both the political 
and medical fraternity—until the votes 
were counted. But on November 4, 1931, 
Dr. John R. Brinkley, the “Quack doctor 
of , Milford, Kansas, received an ovation 
of 189,000 correctly written-in votes from 
the people of his State. 

It was a tangible expression of esteem 
and confidence in the man and his work. 
At the same time it was a repudiation of 
those who attempted to wreck him, and a 
reaction of disgust at the tactics they had 
employed. 

The chief factor in the growth of ‘a 
popular dislike for those who attacked 
Brinkley was the widely held conviction 
that he was tried in a “Kangaroo Court” 
—a court which agreed upon its verdict 
before hearing the evidence. 

The hearing of the Kansas Medical 
Board, which resulted in the revocation of 
Dr. Brinkley’s license to practice medicine 
in the state, was begun in June, 1930. The 
charge was brought. by.a Dr. L, F.. Barney 
at the behest of Dr. J. F. Hassig, secretary 
of the Kansas Medical Society and presi- 
dent of the board which tried him. 

Hassig, representing the Kansas branch 
of the American Medical Association, was 
of course, the real complainant but, in 
spite of that fact, did not disqualify him- 
self from passing upon the evidence. In- 
stead he assumed the additional roles of 
chief inquisitor, presiding judge and juror 
as well. . , 

This, in itself, was enough to damn the 
findings of the board in the public mind 
as predetermined and the trial as a farce. 
In fact newspaper interviews with the 
“judges,” published before the hearing 
was held and before any evidence could 
be introduced, indicated what the verdict 
was to be. 

The chief charge levelled against Brink- 
ley was stated as follows: 

That Dr. John R. Brinkley, of Milford, 
Kansas, was guilty of “Gross immorality 
and unprofessional cenduct” because 

“Respondent performs what he calls 
‘The Compound. Operation’ fer the pur- 
pose of curing diseazses of the prostate 
giand, etc. . .. that in connection with 
the compound operation, where addi- 
tional_gland tissue is needed, respondent 
claims that he transplants animal or 
humafnfi glands to the patient: 

“That the Compound Operation can- 
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Lof his trial, when he performed the 





not be performed in the manner describ- 
ed by respondent; that such operation 
is of no benefit or value te the patient; 
that respondent . . . in proclaiming the 
benefits of the Compound Operation, is 
working a fraud and deception upon the 
public. 

“ .. That the fact is that this op- 
ation. cannot be successfully performed 
either with human or animal glands.” 

It is worth noting that there was no 
charge of malpractice against Dr. Brink- 
ley; no charge that he was not qualified 
to practice surgery and medicine; no 
charge that he had not sufficient medical 
education. 

The crux of the case was stated by Fred 
S. Jackson, an attorney for Brinkley, and 
the statement was permitted to stand 
that, reduced to few words, the Milford 
doctor was “charged with unprofessional 
conduct, specified as consisting of adver- 
tising—of advertising to perform an oper- 
ation that cannot be performed by any- 
body.” This was the position which the 
Medical Board undertook to defend, to- 
ward which its chief expert medical tes- 
timony was directed, and which it af- 
firmed in its final decision. 

The board was not particular, however, 
and cheerfully admitted anything and ev- 
erything that might be considered to re- 
flect upon Brinkley, his hospital, his med- 
ical staff, his family affairs, his relatives, 
friends, ancestors and in-laws. 

Naturally, this was exasperating to his 
attorneys who, accustomed to the provi- 
sions by which the rights of a defendant 
are protected in a court of law, argued 
that such “testimony” based upon pre- 
judice and little else or irrelevant, imma- 
terial testimony should not be heard and 
that a court having the power to deprive 
those under its jurisdiction of a valuable 
property and personal right should con- 
duct itself with a dignity befitting so seri- 
ous a proceeding. 

The Board, through its attorney, took 
pleasure in informing Dr. Brinkley’s 
lawyers that this court was not a court 
of law and was not bound to observe the 
rules which governed such courts; that, 
in effect, this court could make its own 
rules and. could listen or refuse to listen 
to whatever testimony it pleased. 

This curious court suddenly reversed it- 
self and amply demonstrated its position 
later when, after allowing its own wit-. 
nesses. to run wild, it flatly refused to al- 
low the majority of Brinkley’s witnesses 
to testify. 

The majority of the other charges made 
in the complaint went back as far-as ten 
years before the “trial” and were trivial 
and pointless insofar as they applied to 
Brinkley’s ability and success in surgica 
treatment. N 

Notable developments of the hearing 
worth mentioning at least briefly were 
that although Brinkley admits performing 
over 6,000 operations at the Milford Hos- 
pital, there were only six former -patients 
who testified: against him and only eight 
others made affidavits of their dissatis- 
faction. 

Few, if any, doctors can boast that a 
portion equal to 14 out of 6,000 of their 
own patients are dissatisfied. Another 
was that doctors who testified operations 
of the type described were worthless ad- 
mittedly had made no researches or ex- 
periments of their own and therefore had 
no definite knowledge of the subject. 

It should also be noted that while only 
14 former patients of the Brinkley Hos- 
pital gave statements against the Milford 
doctor,. Topeka hotels and rooming 
houses were crowded with others waiting 
to testify in his behalf. Estimates of the 
number who wanted to testify for him, 
had the Board been willing to allow them 
to do so, range all the way from 1,000 to 
2,500, although his attorneys insist . they 
called only between three and four hun- 
dred. 

From the beginning of the controversy 
over his methods, the attitude of Dr. John 
R. Brinkley decidedly has not been that 
of an imposter, fraud or quack. He dis- 
continued practice in the surgical depart- 
ment of the Brinkley Hospital and Sani- 
tarium long before the license was re- 
voked, declaring that he would not oper- 
ate so long as there remained. a shade of 
doubt as to his right to do so. 

He kept his word. His hand has not 
touched. the surgeon’s knife from _ that 
time; with one highly notable exception. 
That occasion was the crashing climax 


famous operation which he perfected in 
an operating room of his hospital under 
the hostile eyes of his critics. 

From the beginning of his trial-hearing, 
the Kansas City Star, self-appointed de- 
fender of the medical faith for the A. M. 
A., had declared he would not dare risk 
performing his “fake” operation in the 
presence of “competent”: doctors and sur- 
geons who would understand what he was 
doing and could go out and expose the 
“awful fallacy” of his claims. 

But Brinkley invited the members of 
the medical board and other interested 
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surgeons to come to his hospital and see 
for themselves if wild claims of “bungling 
butchery” were justified.. He insisted that 
they see for themselves the operation 
which produced results so glowingly prais- 
ed by the multitude of former patients 
whose testimony had been heard. 

From the beginning of the controversy 
Brinkley felt that in view of the tremen- 
dous weight of favorable testimony the 
Kansas Medical Board could not:do other- 
wise than hold that no ground existed for 
the revocation of his license, provided the 
board would fairly weigh the testimony. 
Was this invitation and attitude consist- 
ent with the character of a charlatan, a 
fraud and a quack? 

After a month of indecision, in which 
public opinion began to become vocal, the 
doctors accepted the invitation. The ex- 
tensively equipped operating room in the 
Brinkley Hospital—the Milford specialist's 
particular pride—was made ready. A pa- 
tient was wheeled in. The visiting M. D.’s 
took their places. 

There may have been some present who 
expected to see a crude and fumbling dis- 
play of surgical inconmpeience by an 
apologetic bungler who acknowledged with 
every move that his skill was inferior to 
that of his witnesses. If there was such 
a doctor present his disappointment must 
have been inteise as he watched the rapid, 
positive movem@fis of the ‘operating 
‘surgeon and fisterfed to Dr. Brinkley calm- 
ly and clearly explaining cach progressive 
step in the performance cf his compound 
operation—the Brinkley technique for 
treatment of the enlarecd prostate. 

I -am informed frcem unimpeachable 
sources that ‘sotto voce remarks were pro- 
voked at several points in ihe procecdings 
by display of skill that far exceeded ex- 
pectations. In fact one doctor who was 
present at the time has remarked indis- 
creetly on several occasions that “Brink- 
ley is a damned gocd siirgeon, even if he 
is a quack.” ’ 

Dr. T. S. Edgerton, the president of the 
Kansas State Medical Society, also pres- 
ent, has admitted that “Brinkley is a good 
operator and works smoothly.” ‘At any 
rate, the last operation by Dr. Brinkley 
in-person was performed in an atmos- 
phere of hostility and grudging admira- 
tion. An admiration which, apparenily, 
sealed his fate more securely than if he 
had been the mountebank they hoped to 
find. 

The doctors .trooped. silently out, 
through the halls and lobby. of “the most 
luxurious hospital in the Middle West” to 
their waiting automobiles. The rest—it is 
usual to say—is history. 

The wrath which the American Medical 
Association never dared. to invoke against 
his distinguished predecessor, Lydston, 
was visited upon Brinkley. For the Kan- 
sas Board of Medical Examiners ignored 
the testimony of the satisfied patients 
they had allowed to testify, the heaps of 
affidavits from hundreds more that they 
had refused to listen to, and disregarded 
the testimony of their own eyes. 

In haste that was nearly precipitous 
the members of the board went back to 
meet in Topeka, Kansas, iand, with speed 
that advertised the absence of calm, judi- 
cial consideration of the evidence, voted 
to revoke the license cf Dr. John R. Brink- 
ley, of Milford, Kansas, to practice medi- 
cine and surgery in the’ state. Then the 
medical nabobs “folded their tents like 
the Arabs and silently stole away” to their 


homes to hope that the swelling storm of, 


protest would quicly abate. 
Of all people interested in the case the 


man most concerned was the most sur- 
prised at the action of the board. His 
confidence had beenssupreme that no 


amount of prejudice and professional 
jealousy could overbalance the’ tremen- 
dous weight of favorable testimony sup- 
ported by evidence of the board members 
own eyes. He might have been right but 
for the unrelenting pressure of A. M. A. 


officialdom upon the board. Possibly 
they were of public opinion. 
The extreme position taken by the 


board of Kansas medics on the Brinkley 
methods not only damned them in the 
public mind but evoked protest and criti- 
cism from unexpected quarters. Some 
outspoken individuals from their own 
ranks, who naturally were expected to 
back up their action, expressed the opinion 
that board members “made asses of them- 
selves” by allowing fanatical fervor of a 
certain official of the A. M. A. to drive 
them to take so extreme a position. A 
letter from Dr. H. Lyons Hunt, New York 
Specialist, who wrote to the board, after 
filing of the charges, is quoted in part: 

“I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the prosecution of Dr. Brinkley for un- 
ethieal conduct, but sorry to see that 
gland transplantations has been drawn 
for the prosecution because in some in- 
stances the effects for £00d are.remark- 
able and I feel that presecuting a man 
on the ground that. he has practiced. 


' 
that is being done along this line. 


“In gland transplantation extra gland 
tissue is actually added and while the 
gland tissue may not last tonger than 
six months or a year before it is entirely 
absorbed, yet the patient enjeys the 
benefit of extra gland tissue, a deficiency 
of which he was suffering from, and 
there is logic and common sense behind 
the operation. 

“I think the case of Dr. Brinkley is 
that he may have been carried away by 
some of the unusual results of gland 

r plantation, and like many enthusi- 
asts, lost his mental balance regarding 
its limitations. 

“I told Dr. McVey in my letter te him 
... that it: would be a pity that the ex- 
perimental work in endecrines should 
be jeopardized by using gland trans- 
plantation as a cause for his (Brinkley’s) 

losing his license. 

“I will say moreover that I believe 
gland transplantation offers more pro- 
mising results in impotency and certain 
types of prostate hypertrophy than any 
other treatment. 

Very truly yours, 
H. LYONS HUNT, M. D.” 





A curious phase of the Brinkley case is 
that other practitioners whose gland 
technique is similar to the Brinkley 
methods are accepted, even welcomed, in- 
to the A. M. A. fraternity while the men- 
tion of Brinkley’s name alone is sufficient 
to proveke geysers of wrath in the sacred 
confines wherein the “unethical” may. not 
svep. 

It is cbhvious that.the real cbijection 
to Brinkley is not because they honestly 
believe his technique to be ineffective but 
because he committed the greatest 
“crime” in the eyes of the A. M. A.—he 
advertised! Not only did he advertise, but 
he developed a huge medical institution 
which was turning out multitudes of 
pleased, even delighted, patients wino add- 
ed their praise cf his work to his sdver- 
tising and‘ made. it doubly cffective, 
Therefore he had to be squelched! 

Steinach, Lydston, Voronocff, och, 
Hunt, Stanley—gland research pioneers 
and their followers—all are respec:ed pro- 
fessionally. Insiructors of physiclogy, bi- 
ology and genitourology cite the work of 
Steinach and others in their textbooks in 
complimentary fashion. 

Doctors the country over are using none 
surgical treatment such as Brinkiey uses 
with gonadal and ovarian substance and 
other endocrine extracts. “Lily-white” 
members of the profession have made 
both human and animal gland implanta- 
tions where indicated, but so long as they 
were not guilty of advertising the fact, 
they escaped the fate of Dr. Brinkler. 

Dr. H. Lyons Hunt, of New York. has 
performed implantations of animal clands 
with amazing results. The Journal ci the 
Illinois Medical Society impugned the 
truth and veracity of the Kansas cnarges 
against Brinkley when it published a 
“case history” lecture before the Chicago 
Medical Society by Dr. Charles Morgan 
McKenna. 

On August 27, 1920, at St. Josenh’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago, Dr. McKenna periormod a 
highly successful gland implantation op- 
eration in which the surgical steps em- 
Ployed were almost an exact Paralicl to 
that of the challenged Brinkley operation! 
This was three years after Brinkley began 
his glandular work in Milford. ; 

In California, Dr. L. L. Stanley, member 
cf the A. M. A., and fellow of the Améri- 
can College of Surgeons, with his assist- 
ant, Dr. G. David Kelker, has Pperiormed 
over 1,000 gland implantations upcn 656 
Patients including 13 physicians and 550 
prison inmates who offered themseives as 
subjects. 

Of these he has been able to keep rather 
accurate record due to the fact that he is 
resident physician-surgeon at San Quen- 
tin prison. He has used human giands 
and glands.from rams. Out of his exper- 
imental work he has developed a tacn- 
nique in which he cuts the gland into 
strips which are so small that it is Possi- 
ble to implant with a Beck Syringe. He 
has found this is more satisfactory than 
the implantation of whole glands and,.so 
far as he is able to learn, gives even better 
results. The whole operaticn can be per- 
org very quickly and with very littig 

Practically all cases have been marked 
by rapidly increasing vitality, appetite, 
mental alertness and a general sense of 
physical well-being as well as startling 
changes in some cases. With one man. of 
54, oculist’s examination showed that his 
eyesight had improved 59. per cent, his 
weight increased, and he declared that he 
felt “as strong as he did when 40.” 

It was common for patients to state 
that they felt ten, twenty, even thirty 
years younger. Not only was the treai- 
ment effective in promoting a condition 
of general health but it was found-that a 
great many diseases responded to it, 
Marked improvemhent or almost positive 
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From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 

A California gold rush (in reverse 
English) has been brewing in Cali- 
fornia and other far western states for _ 
several years. It seems destined to 
come to a climax at this session of 
Congress, which Wall Street cannot 
.contrel. 

Mr. H. Newkirk Wheeler, Los Ange- 
les land title investigator, is writing 
the first of a series of three articles on 
these land frauds. The installment 
prescnted herewith should prove illum- 
inating to the North, East, South and 
‘West. . 

PLAIN TALK has in its possession 
photostat of a telegram in which an 
apparent shakedown of an attorney 
for the California homesteaders is at- 
tempted. The alleged shaker has been 
jposing as an influential lebbyist in 
‘Washington for some years and was 
one of those whem Senator Caraway 
ibranded as fakirs in that they do not 
possess the power to fix things with 
‘Senators that they claim. 

The sconer this California land 
fraud situation is straightened out the 
ibetter for all concerned. Los Angeles 
‘bends cannot be worth anything until 

‘whatever readjustment our govern- 
{ment decrees shall be made is made. 
(And the courts cannot make the final 
iruling as long as our public officials 
ito cover everything up. 
; PLAIN TALK hopes to uncover the 
situation to the end that conditions 
in California may be stabilized, Los 
Angeles bonds worth something and 
|that one who purchases a piece of 
and in California will know that the 
vendor has a right to sell it to him. 


By H. NEWKIRK WHEELER | 
A California Gold Rush, in reverse Eng- 
lish, is looming large in the Pacific states 
fthese-days in spite of all efforts of the 
present Administration in Washington to 
jsit on the lid. 
An investigation by the Senate Public 
fLands committee, similar to one which has 
in progress by various governmental 
agencies in a more or less sporadic way 
wince 1885, seems inevitable, and when it 
omes there seems. due a very drastic re- 
justment of land, stock and bond values 
rom Wall. Street to the Pacific Coast. 
} The investigation of land frauds, spuri- 
jous land grants, what is and what is not 
wwublic domain, will take in all of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah and Arizona, with 
arts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wy- 
ming. In the latter state the Teapot 
‘Dome matter will come into the limelight 
‘again. 
} As matters are now, the bondholders of 
jthe city of Los Angeles seem likely to be 
holding the sack for a large number of 
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 idhios of dollars. One reason the 
Hoover administration is trying desperate- 
ly to sit on the lid is because; many of 
these bonds are being held by large Wall 
Street cperators and banking houses, 
many of whom contributed liberally to 
the Hoover campaign chest in 1928, 

In addition President Hoover seems 


destined to lose possession of a ranch 
near Bakersfield, about 150 miles north 
of Los Angeles, containing it is said 3,°00 
acres more or less in the section knuWn 
as the Miller-Lux tract over which there 
is not a little gossip as to the methods by 
which the title was secured. 


"The picture presented by the City of 
Los Angeles is interesting, spectacular and 
entertaining—to all except those who 
hold these illegal city bonds and those 
who claim land within the city limits 
which is in reality PUBLIC DOMAIN un- 
der the laws of the United States of 
America. 

Briefly, the original part of Los Angeles, 
on which the business district now stands, 
consists of an old spanish pueblo of 36 
square miles. This was granted in 1781 
to several people (and their heirs) to 
held in perpetuity and not to be sold, 
leased, mortgaged nor hypothecated. This 
grant was protected by the government of 
Mexico.and was still in existence, and of- 
ficially recognized by the United States, 
a we took over California on July 7, 

In the last several decades Los Angeles 
has had. an overdose of civic consciousness 
and pride. It’s government has reached 
out and grabbed land indiscriminately 
and annexed it, until the city limits of 
Los Angeles have me a joke all over 
the United States d--amount to 442.5 
square miles—the greatest amount of ter- 
ritory held by any American municipality. 

But the joke appears to be on Los 
Angeles—and on those who have bought 
bonds and ranchos and sub-divisions and 
even homes. Because 92 per cent of the 
land now in the city limits of Los Angeles 
is, according to America and Mexican law, 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

Therefore, every bond issued by the city 
of Los Angeles is as worthless as the Ger- 
man bonds unloaded on the gullible Amer- 
ican public by J. P. Morgan—if not more 
so. 

The Senate Public lands committee held 
a hearing in Los Angeles on April 2 to 6, 
1929, and Senator Nye immediately fol- 


of the Biltmore Hotel in the presence of 
five witnesses that there wasn’t any ques- 
tion but that there had been fraud in con- 
nection with the acquiring of many of the 
grants. 

One of the things. Senator Nye had ref- 





érence to was fradulent, forged and spur- 


lowing made the statement in the lobby. 


ious land grants made after May 13, 1846, 
and, in some cases, not even antedated. 
The last Mexican Governor of ‘Upper 
California” seems to have been a typical 
American wild-cat stock promoter of the 
type of 1932. 

Of 219 alleged land grarts near Los 
Angeles, it is discovered that 44 of them 
are dated in the year 1846 or later. It 
Was on May 13, 1846, that Mexican land 
grants became a thing of the past. There- 
fore, all alleged~Mexican land grants is- 
sued after that time are fakes on their 
faces. 

Yet many people are claiming land un- 
der a chain of title which goes back to a 
spurious land grant by Governor Pio Pico 
after he lost jurisdiction over this land. 
And I can prove that many Pio Pico 
grants, which are dated prior to 1846, are 
spurious in that Pio Pico was the first 
man on the American continent to master 
the business of ante-dating forged docu- 
ments. 

These lands all belong to the United 
States and are public domain, subject to 
homesteading by the first American citi- 
zen who files his claim and a $16 check 
for recording fees, because they are trustee 
lands. 

Of the 442.5 square miles in the present 
-city limits of Les Angeles, as shown by 
the ‘city maps, only 36 have any sem- 
blance of title—and these lands cannot 
-and could not be transferred in any man- 
ner out of possession of the heirs of the 
original Spanish land grantees, of whom 
258 are now living. 

Great pressure is being brought on the 
Department of the Interior and the Sen- 
ate Public Lands committee to sit on the 
lid and-preserve the status quo. Why? 
This is hard to answer in the case of Sen- 
ator Nye, but it is easy to answer in the 
case of President Hoover and Secretary 
Wilbur. 

In the first place Mr. Hoover stands to 
lose somewhere around 3,000 acres of 
valuable 
never been known as a philanthropist or 
as anything else than one of the “Get- 
the-Money” boys. 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur is still 
President of Stanford University, which 
University is probably the heaviest indi- 
vidual land holder on the Pacific Coast 
and claims many thousand acres of what 
is actually public domain. 

It is well known in California that, 
prior to becoming Secretary of the In- 
terior in the Hoover Cabinet, Dr. Wilbur 
packed the Board of Regents of the Le- 
land Stanford University with utility 
magnates and power barons, who have 
voted him his $20,000 a year salary while 
he performs no service with Stanford. 
This in addition to the $15,000 a year he 
gets as Secretary of the Interior. 
and 





Among these utility magnates 


blic Domain. Mr. Hoover has- 





power barons, are many Californians who 
claim to own many thousands of acres of 
this public domain, which under the laws 
of the United States belong to the first 
citizens who file homestead claims in the 
proper manner prescribed by law. 

And then we have Mr. Harry Chandler, 
publisher of the Los Angeles Times anda 
power in many banks and corporations. 
Mr. Chandler-has a double purpose in not 
wanting the law of public domain ob- 
served. He and his banks and corporations 
hold a lot of worthless and illegal city 
bonds of the municipality of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Chandler is one of the 200 multi- 
millionaires who control the acts of Pres- 
ident Hoover. On October 8, 1928, Mr. 
Chandler, registered as a Missouri con- 
tributor, gave $10,000 to the Hoover cam- 
paign. ; 

And we have Henry M. Robinson of 
Los Angeles, said by many to be the 
“Colonel House” of the Hoover adminis- 
tration, and closely associated with Harry 
Chandler and Joseph F. Satori, who is 
interested in the banks and title com- 
panies who have issued titles to this land 
which are practically worthless. 

These Title Companies issued these land 

titles to people in a manner which at 
least gives rise to doubt as to whether 
they believed the titles were good or not. 
In most of the certificates of title, the 
title companies under their management, 
reserve the wright to be “wrong” and state 
they would not indemnify the purchaser 
if the land is taken away from him by 
the government or because of flaws in 
the Spanish or Mexican grants. This part, 
of course, was printed in small type to 
which few Americans ever pay any atten- 
tion. 
So far the lid has been successfully sat 
on by the Administration. What the peo- 
ple of California cannot understand is the 
sudden change in the attitude of Senator 
Nye. 

What has the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota to gain by playing ball 
with the Hoover administration? 

He has plenty to lose because he has to 
come before an electorate in 1932, which 
is going to administer the soundest spank- 
ing to President Hoover and everything 
connected with his Wall Street-owned ad- 
ministration that any president in history 
has received. 

Will Senator Nye see the light before 
it is too late. It seems strange that a Pro- 
gressive Senator from the Northwest 
should be concerned about the invest- 
ments in Los Angeles city bonds of Wall 
Street operators and international bank- 
ers and such children of Special Privilege 
as Herbert Hoover, Ray Lyman Wilbur 
and Harry Chandler and Paul Warburg. 

Just what is behind it all will be 
brought out in an early issue of PLAIN 
TALK. 








Conspiracy of Los Angeles Land Jugglers 





By H. NEWKIRK WHEELER 
From Plain Talk Magazine 


(By Permission) 
_ As stated in the last issue of PLAIN 
(TALK, the truth about the present legal 
‘status of the City of Los Angeles is start- 
fing and not a little disconcerting. 

The plain, undeniable truth is that it is 
still legally a Spanish pueblo, limited in 
size and restricted in its legal existence 
by the Coronal Decree creating said 
pueblo. One of the restrictions imposed 
pn those who received concessions under 
the original Spanish grant was that the 
fee title to the property should remain in 
the Spanish Crown and the grantees were 
prohibited from selling, leasing, mort- 
gaging or alienating in any way whatso- 
ever any of the tracts of ground granted 
to them for their use and benefit. 

This automatically invalidates every 
bond that has ever been issued by the 
City of Los Angeles. As well does it in- 
validate every contract, annexation, 
agreement or even court action entered 
into by the Council, Municipal Court or 
any city official from the day when the 
rightful Common Council was unlawfully 
driven from control of the pueblo affairs 
by the unscrupulous gang of land grabbers 
which infested the State of California in 
the early days of its Statehood. 

The “Den of Forty Thieves” is the de- 
‘scriptive term applied to the headquarters 
jof the crowd which helped to dispossess 
ithe lawful pueblo grantees. The only 

uestion that seems to be still unsettled 
s whether or not there were not more 
ithan forty of these thieves. 

Some of these men who have prospered 
jthrough their thievery of the lands be- 
flonging to the pueblo, as well as various 
jand sundry tracts of United States public 
Jands, are today the influential and pow- 
erful men who direct the administration 
lof the City of Los Angeles through the 
jymethod of putting some man in office 
‘who will do their bidding.- 

As well are those men in control of the 
‘financial institutions, newspapers, 
linsurance companies and similar positions 
‘of prominence and influece throughout 
the State of California. 

Anyone with the least desire for au- 
thentic and reliable information on this 


title. 


subject can find volumes of proof . by 
merely going to the Department of the 
Interior of the United States and asking 
for certified copies of the record of the 
original decree creating said pueblo, 
known as Exhibit A, No. 422, on pages 
701 and 702, of the documents pertain- 
ing to the City of Los Angeles pueblo 
lands. 

The translation, listed as Exhibit B. to- 
gether with the application for confirma- 
tion to the Board of Land Commissioners, 
furnishes conclusive proof of serious 
frauds in connection with the early ac- 
quisition of these pueblo.lands by some of 
our Los Angeles bankers, newspaper pub- 
lishers and title insurance officials. 

The application for confirmation by the 
early land grabbers asks for sixteen square 
leagues, whereas the original decree called 
for four square ae and the official 
plat “of the city lands of Los Angeles” 
shows that the pueblo contained only 17,- 
172.37 acres. a 

AS well does this official certified plat 
show that the lands immediately adjoin- 
ing the pueblo on the Southwest and 
West, as well as some of those on the East 
were public lands. This fact has been 
skillfully covered up in recent years with 
the aid of the officials in the Department 
of the Interior, so that today the public 
is led to believe that the residential dis- 
trict on the South and West of the pueblo 
boundaries derived its title from Spanish 
or Mexican grants. 

In most instances these lands have been 
sub-divided and sold to the Eastern suck- 
ers who were so anxious to acquire a for- 
tune that they neglected to ascertain 
whether or not there was a valid title to 
the lands they were led to believe .would 
make them both a home and a fortune. 

In recent weeks, however, the banks 
and loan companies have had orders to 
desist from making any further loans on 
any of these lands that do not have a 
valid-title, or which have been homestead- 
ed in the last few years, for the reason that 
it is now conceded that our Government 
is being forced to repossess these lands 
for the American people and the home- 
steaders. 





PLAIN TALK, after having investigated 





these charges, determined to expose this 
criminal conspiracy to the American peo- 
ple and in that way to force a thorough 
house-cleaning of the officials responsible 


for such a disgusting condition, for it is 
the purpose of PLAIN TALK to expose 
such criminal conspiracies and bring 


Please turn to page ten . 





A convicted bootlegger and moonshiner 
was placed in charge of all of the brewer- 
ies and distilleries in the United States 
on February 9, 1928, by Commissioner of 
Prohibition Doran, according to records 
of the Prohibition Bureau. 

Paul Eschner was a special agent in 
the Bureau and apparently a confidant 
of Commissioner Doran. On December 
16, 1927, Sheriff Howard Fields of Arling- 
-ton County, Virginia, and State Prohibi- 
tion Agents John R. Burke and James D. 
East, raided his home near Pierce Sta- 
tion, Va., on a search warrant. 

The following moonshining equipment 
and contraband were captured and re- 
ported by Sheriff Fields: One 15-gallon 
copper still, one 5-gallon copper still, one 
5-gallon doubler, 20 feet of copper coil, 
2 gallons of raw alcohol, 5 gallons of gin, 
2 quarters of rye whisky, 4 quarts of 
champagne, 15 cases of beer. 

On February 21, 1928, Eschner was in- 
dicted by the grand jury of Arlington 
County. On the same day he pleaded 
guilty before Judge Samuel G. Brent, but 
claimed the stills were “accidently” in his 
possession, albeit unlawfully. For his vio- 
lation of the state prohibition law he was 
fined $196. 

Although Doran, the chief prohibition 
enforcement officer of the United States, 
knew all about Eschner’s moonshining 
and bootlegging activities, he was never 
brought to account for his Federal of- 
fenses. 

Instead, Eschner was not only allowed 
to continue as a special agent of the 
Prohibition Unit without being suspended, 
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but in the meantime he was promoted to 
a $5,000-a-year job and placed in charge 





Bootlegger Placed In Charge 
Of Alcohol Plants By Doran 





of all of the breweries and distilleries in 
the United States. 

On February 9, 1928, a special. office 
order No. 92, Prohibition Unit, signed by 
Alf Oftedahl, Assistant Prohibition Com- 
missioner,,and approved by Doran, was 
issued in the Unit. It read: 


“Mr. F. C. Dezendorf has been 
designated today Acting Special — 
Agent in charge in the Field Division, 
and will immediately take charge of 
the organization in the Bureau known 
as the Division of Plant Control. He 
will in that connection, supervise and 
direct the work of all Special Agents, 
clerks, stenographers and other em- 
ployees that may from time to time 
be assigned thereto. 

“Special Agent Eschner will act as 
First Assistant to Mr. Dezendorf.” 

_ According to employees of the Prohibi- 
tion Unit, Dezendorf was only a figure- 
head, Eschner being the real chief of 
plant control. 

In this position, Eschner, convicted 
bootlegger, was in sole charge of super- 
vising the breweries and distillers and to 
see that no alcohol was diverted and to 
see that no beverages containing more 
than one-half of one per cent alcohol was 
manufactured or sold. 


Eschner was separated from the service 
May 21, 1929, not by Doran, but by the 
Civil Service. Commission because of his 
character. The Civil Service examina- 
tions for employees of the Prohibition 
Unit, under Act of Congress, included a 
character test, which, unless an applicant 
could pass it, barred him from eligibility. 
—Plain Talk. 
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By WAYNE GARD 
From Plain Talk Magazine 


(By Permission) 

Behind a big desk in the Labor Depart- 
ment in Washington sits one of the most 
gullible men in America, William Nuckles 
Doak. Before him is a well thumbed copy 
of that Bible of the flagwavers, the report 
of the Fish committee on the activities 
and, propaganda of the Communists in the 
United States. 

“The socialist government of Kerensky 
in Russia,” he reads, “was overthrown by 
a mere handful of communists, insignifi- 
cant in number as compared with those 
today affiliated with the communist party 
in the United States. 

All the communists in the United States 
expect to do is to Collect into their or- 
ganizations enough fanatical, desperate 
men and women to strike at  stratégic 
points—such points as they mention in 
their pronunciamentos as key industries, 
and to inaugurate a reign of terrorism and 
bring about an armed uprising.” 

With rising blood pressure, he reads on. 
He is told that “the communists and their 
sympathizers have only one real object in 
view, not to obtain control of the govern- 
ment of the United States through peace- 
ful and legal political.methods as a politi- 
cal party, but to establish by force and 
violence in the United States and in all 
other nations a “Soviet socialist republic,” 
to which they refer in their literature as 
a “Dictatership.of the Proletariat.” 

Many Americans were faintly amused 
by the Fish report and prompily forgot it. 
But not Mr. Doak. He becomes indignant 
every time he is reminded that Commun- 
ist activities are being carried on in this 
country. with scarcely any interference 
from the government. He is determined 
to act—to rid his nation of the radical 
scourage. He will act even though every- 
one elise, from the president down, appears 
to be too busy playing golf, playing the 
stock market, or playing politics. 

As a result, Brother Doak, a railroader 
by profession, has found his most satisfy- 
ing role in railroading to jail and to exile 
American residents of foreign birth. Op- 
erating a deportation dragnet, he has 
wrought such terror among aliens that 
bogus detectives have been enabled to 
blackmail many who legally entered the 
country, promising to protect them from 
molestation upon payment of sums rang- 
ing from $25 to $500. 

The methods. Doak has used in this 
crusade are comparable to these of the 
Spanish inquisition and were so compared 
in a report of the Wickersham commis- 
sion.. His raiders are not. stopped’ even 


.by church doors. 


He has boasted of the action of his 
agents in creating what the New York 
Times reported as “an atmosphere of 
hysteria” among 1,000 people enjoying 
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themselves at a dance held by the Finnish 
Workers’ Education association. The raid- 
ers blocked the exits, ordered the musi- 
cians to be silent, and forced the dancers 
to produce immediate evidence of their 
legal entry into the country. The eigh- 
teen unable to do this were herded off to 
Ellis island for banishment. This raid 
Doak defended by saying. “They struck 
pay dirt all right, didn’t they?” 

Two alien radicals, Tao Hsuan Li and 
Guido Serio, he was ready to send to al- 
most certain death in China and Italy. 
He reversed his stand in these cases only 
after the exertion of ‘strong pressuse from 
high places. 

His whole deportation system stands 
condemned by the Wickersham commis- 
sion as involving practices often “‘uncon- 
stitutional, tyrannic and oppressive,” as 
violating “the plainest dictates of human- 
ity,’ and as utilizing illegal searches, 
forced confessions, and “evidence” ob- 
tained through stool-pigeons, anonymous 
tip-offs, and malicious rumors. The com- 
mission charged -his immigration agents 
with using third-degree and “star cham- 
ber” pressure. 

Doak gloats over the numerous depor- 
tations he has made and hopes to make, 
appearing to gain intense satisfaction 
from wrenching residents — often law- 
abiding and industrious—from their jobs 
and families and sending them to become 
beggars in the countries from which they 
came many years back. 

He has no solution for the gangster 
problem except that of deportation. More- 
over, he is not satisfied with the extreme- 
ly harsh deportation laws now on the 
books but would have even harsher ones. 
He would have in his office the finger- 
prints of every alien in the country. 

Like his chief in the White House, he 
becomes angry and peevish when criti- 
cized. He appears to have the idea that 
almost everyone in the universe, except 
himself, is playing politics. His answer 
to his many critics is to tag them as “un- 
American.’ In his original answer to the 
Wickersham report, he evaded the main 
issue and included such irrelevancies as 
an attack on the lawyer who wrote the 
report because of his name—Oppenheimer. 

In view cf these actions, some find it 
hard. to understand how Doak ever gained 
an appointment to the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States. In his 
earlier record, however, there was more 
to commend. 

At eighteen he had scraped the farm 
dirt from his shoes and become a railway 
switchman. Swinging from the ice-coated 
steps of boxcars, he soon gained the re- 
spect of his fellow trainmen, and early 
in his career he chose to serve them rather 
than to seek a supervisory railroad job. 

Repeatedly he had acfed as mediator 


in railway labor disputes, and usually he 
had been able to bring the parties to 
agreement without their resorting to 
strikes or lockouts. He had helped to 
formulate the.  Watson-Parker railroad 
labor act and had been active in the ne- 
gotiations that ended the 1920 railway 
strike. 

His work in mediation had won the 
respect of railroad operators. Their or- 
gan, the “Railway Age,” had borne wit- 
ness to his influence “in bringing about 
the improvement in the relations between 


railroad managements ad the employes 
organizations.” 
Political honors had not made him 


ashamed of his humble beginnings. He 
still kept on the mantelpiece of his study 
an old ten-cent lunch basket, a relic of 
the days when he was glad to get $1.30 
a day for throwing switches, herding box- 
cars, and inhaling smoke and cinders. 

Thus the appointment of Doak provoked 
little disfavor at the time-—except from 
President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, who wanted a mem- 
ber of his organization to head the labor 
department. And even since then, Doak’s 
friends have been able to point a few 
things in his favor. Although reputed to 
carry a potato for luck, he relies mainly 
upon hard work. While other jobholders 
are playing golf, he sticks behind his desk. 
And instead of making whoopee, he finds 
relaxation in working in his garden. 

His friends also maintain that he can- 
not fairly be held responsible for. all the 
faults pointed out by the Wickersham 
commission’s report on the enforcement of 
deportation laws. Marly of the terrorizing 
methods were. in,.use before he became 
secretary of labor. 

Doak has been anxious to do away with 
racketeering employment agencies that 
prey on jobless workers, but he can do 
little in this line since the individual states 
have jurisdiction in such matters. 

And for those who give credit for sin- 
cerity it may be added that Doak’s views, 
reactionary as some of them are, stand as 
the honest opinions of one strongly at- 
tached to his country and to his fellow 
men. 

On some issues, on the other hand, his 
attitude has been suspiciously shifty. On- 
ly a decade ago, he was severely critical 
of both major parties and was sympa- 
thetic toward a projected third party for 
the workingman. But once he came in 
sight of a cabinet job, he—the son of a 
Confederate soldier — became a slavish 
Republican and declared that Hoover’s at- 
titude toward the open shop had been de- 
liberately misrepresented. . 

In 1920, speaking before the House com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, he advo- 
cated government ownership of the rail- 


roads. Later, bitten by the political bu 
he became an ardent defender of privat 
ownership. 


His attitude on public employmen® 
offices demonstrates both his inconsist-! 
ency and his general incompetence. 
legislative agent of the Brotherhood 
Railway Trainmen, he advocated t 
adoption of a comprehensive system 
public employment offices. But whe 
both houses of Congress passed the Wag 
ner bill, embodying the very plan he had 
asked for, he turned tail and supporte 
Hoover’s pocket veto. 


Stung by public criticism of his and the 
president’s opposition to the Wagner plan; 
he “reorganized” the federal employment 
service by appointing forty-nine “direc 
tors” for the states and the ors 
Columbia. Fifteen of these were 
cruited from the railway brotherh 
Others were lame-duck politicians. 

Scarcely any of them had outstandi 
qualifications for the work. Instead o 
being under the civil service laws — 
would have been the case if the Wagn 
bill had been signed—these jobholders be 
came political pawns like the postmasteé 

Doak’s widely proclaimed reorganizatio 
was still-born. Except for attaching sev 
eral scores of people to the federal pay 
roll, it found practically no jobs. Dub 
by labor economists as a ‘“‘flapdoodle’”’ or 
ganization, his new setup has been con 
demned by the International Associatio: 
of Public Employment Services, which d 
clared in a formal resolution that 
new federal effort “is wrong in principle, 
has failed, and cannot succeed in an ef 
ficient, worth-while public employmen 
service.” 

Despite his claim to have placed 281, 
“769 workers in the first four months 
his “reorganized” employment _ servi 
Doak has not disproved the statement 
his director-general actually in charge 
the service that in nine states jobs we 
found for only forty-six men in this pere 
iod. He has also failed to refute t 
charge that he has working under. him! 
seven “industrial superintendents” who 
are each paid at least $3,500 a year for 
merely opening letters and that a letter- 
opening machine was discarded to give 
these men something to do. 

Like his boss and his colleagues, Doak 
is given to making balmy pronouncements 
upon the early return of prosperity, only, 
to have business developments make his 
words ridiculous. But he has made the 
radicals run for cover, and apparently he 
regards himself as a successful dragon 
Slayer. Nearly all those who have ob- 
served his public actions, however — be 
they Republicans or Democrats—look up- 
on him as a weak sister of the Hoover 
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What The Medical Steam 
Roller Did To Brinkley 


(Continued from page Seven) 


cures resulted from gland implantations 
in general asthenia, rheumatism, acne, 
neurasthenia, poor vision, asthma, tuber- 
culosis, senility, impotence, diabetes and 
locomotor ataxia. 

Especially important was the fact ac- 
tual benefits were obtained in the follow- 
ing: Epilepsy, 3 cases out of 5; demen- 
tia praecox, 1 out of 8; paranoia, 2 out of 
3 cases. Accounts of his methods and 
their success have been published in a 
number of medical publications, including 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Yet the Kansas Medical Board 
charges declared that “this operation can- 
not be successfully performed either with 
human or animal glands.” 

It is especially significant to point out 
that Dr. Stanley embarked upon this suc- 
cessful work to “substantiate or disprove 
the assertions and claims made by various 
writers, particularly Lydston of Chicago, 
and later by Voronoff of Paris and Brink- 
ley of Milford, Kansas.” 

That the efforts of this noted member 
of the A. M. A. did substantiate the 
“claims of Brinkley” is shown by his own 


words: 

“In conclusion it may be said that the 
implanting of testicular material has a 
stimulating and invigorating effect up- 
on the recipient sexually as well as men- 
tally and physically. 

“The implant does not live but be- 
comes necrotic. i 
certain 


released into the system. 

“The glands of rams seem to be as ef- 
fective as the human. 

“These glands may be preserved for a 
week, and perhaps longer, by immersion 
in vaseline and f: 

“There seems less likelihood of the 


the abdomen, than in the scrotum, 
“With the abdominal implant the 
patient need be in bed for only one day. 
ios See, wae. ieee See 
physical well being of an individual, as 
this process does, will tend to increase 


Following revocation of his. Kansas li- 
cense, similar proceedings were instituted 
in other states where he held licenses to 
practice. In Missouri and Texas these 
actions are pending. Attorney General 


ait 





William S. Smith, attorney for the Kan- 
sas board, also applied for an injunction 
against operation of the Brinkley Hospital 
and instituted actions intended to de- 
populate the hospital of its staff of physi- 
cians, surgeons and x-ray _ specialists. 
These proceedings failed. 

Moving upon Brinkley from another 
front, the American Medical Association 
caused charges to be brought against him 
before the Federal Radio Commission 
seeking to force his radio station, KFKB, 
off the air. In this effort the A. M. A,, 
once again was successful and, over the 
vote of the Democratic members, that 
body refused to renew the broadcasting 
permit of KFKB. 

Reason given for this action was that 
Brinkley ~-had violated radio regulations 
by prescribing medical treatment over the 
air in a “Medical Question Box” broad- 
east. This action by the commission ap- 
pears somewhat inconsistent in view of 
their later action in approving similar 
broadcasts by a New Jersey station. The 
commission explained (?) this apparent 
inconsistency by saving the New Jersey 
broadcasts were prescribing for “general” 
rather than “specific” cases. 

The Kansas doctor protested he had 
never heard of such a regulation and that 
it was hardly reasonable to expect broad- 
casters to obey regulations made on the 
spur of the moment. He offered to dis- 
continue prescribing, but the commission 
refused to rescind its action. Having no 
other alternative, Dr. Brinkley began ar- 
rangements to sell KFKB. 

At this point was staged one of the 
most palpable bits of “dirty work” in the 
history of the affair. Brinkley asked for 
bids for the radio station and notified the 
commission of his decision to sell. The 
Federal Radio Commission replied with 
announcement of its absolute refusal even 
to approve the sale, arguing that simce his 
broadcasting permit had been cancelled 
he had nothing to sell. 

The public’s obvious interpretation of 
this action was that the Federal Radio 
Commission was assisting the Medical As- 
sociation in its effort to “break” Brinkley 
and was endeavoring to “stick him” with 
many thousands of dollars worth of radio 
equipment rendered worthless because the 
commission would not allow it to be used. 

Once more public sentiment rallied to 
Brinkley’s banner. The radio commission 
was buried under a flood of protesting 
letters, but to no avail. Finally, backed 
by & strongly worded resolution passed. by 
the. Kansas legislature, Governor Wood- 





. 


ring of Kansas notified the radio commis- 
sion that “if necessary” he would use the 
police power of the State of Kansas “to 
protect and defend its radio rights” and 
demanded that the commission approve 
the sale. To this demand the Federal 
Radio Commission ungraciously assented. 

The specific act by Dr. Brinkley which 
aroused the most resentment among the 
“ethical” doctors was the “Medical Ques- 
tion Box”’—a radio feature introduced 
chiefly for the benefit of those who were 
financially unable to obtain medical ad- 
vice. He announced that he would pre- 
scribe over the air, without charge for 
his advice, to all such people who wished 
to write him describing their symptoms 
and condition of health in full detail. 

This radio feature was immediately 
popular; the postoffice at Milford was 
jammed with letters, and drug-stores be- 
gan to throng with people seeking to have 
the various Brinkley prescriptions filled. 
There were over 150 of these. When one 
learns that over 30,000 people called for 
one prescription alone, some idea may be 
gained of the magnitude of the Kansas 
specialist’s philanthropic effort. 

All but ong of these prescriptions were 
supplied to druggists with no ‘“doctor’s 
commission” asked for nor expected. 
Without question it was the biggest chari- 
table effort ever attempted by any phy- 
Sician in the profession which boasts of 
its “unselfishness.” 

Dr. Brinkley then announced that this 
was to be the first step toward realization 
of his ambition to build, in Milford, a 
clinic supported by means already devised 
by him and composed of units for treat- 
ment of crippled children, the blind, and 
others; manned by a staff of competent 
specialists in those lines; and a_ clinic 
where “no man, woman or child, however 
poor, need be turned away.” 

This was the spark that touched off the 
explosion. The amazing growth of the 
Brinkley institutions already had demon- 
strated that Brinkley’s dreams were not 
mere vaporings of an idle mind. From 
1917 the M. D.’s had seen him grow from 
an unknown country doctor practising in 
@ prairie hamlet to a widely known sur- 
geon with a private hospital which, in 
that 13 years, had turned out well above 
6,000 surgical cases and over 12,000 non- 
surgical cases. 

Already Milford was a Mecca for men 
past 45 who journeyed thither ‘in fear of 
the consequences of enlarged prostate 
glands or in hope of escaping the dreaded 
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operation for removal of the gland. Al- 


ready a stream of prescriptions was flow-, 
ing to the corner druggist without pay-i 
ment for the prescribing of them stoppi 
in the pocket of an M. D. on the way. 

Now Brinkley was envisioning a giganti 
hospital enterprise where all the potenti 
patients of good “ethical” ‘ 
members of the A. M. A. even could be op- 
erated upon free of charge. Perish that 
thought! He had to be stopped. The A 
M. A. went into action. It denoun 
him in editorials, pamphlets, form letter, 
and over the radio. It went after 
Kansas license, and got it. It succeed 
in barring him from using his own radi 
station. But, after every beating Brinkley 
has bobbed up smiling—and unlicked. 

He still may practice, though he refuses 
to do so, for a federal court enjoined the 
Kansas Medical Board from interfering 
in his professional affairs until it may 
pass upon the evidenee submitted at the 
“kangaroo court’ hearing. | 

The Brinkley Hospital and Sanitarium 
at Milford, manned by a staff of surgeons, 
physicians and nurses whose right ta 
practice is questioned, still is operating ag 
always. 









} 
Brinkley holds no particular bitterness - 


for the rank and file of the American 
Medical Association for he has, locked 
away in private files, a multitude of let- 
ters from members of the organization de« 
ploring the action taken against him and 
insisting that it is an element in the of« 
ficial leadership of the A. M. A. with 
which he has to contend. 

Debarred from the air, he erected in 
Villa Acuna, Mexico, radio station XER— 
the largest commercial broadcasting sta< 
tion in the world—operating on a fre< 
quency of 735 kilocycles with 75,000-wat¢ 
power. On the first occasion that the 
new station carried his voice over tha 
ether waves once more, he announced the 
resumption of the “Medical Question 
Box” and stated that the realization of 
his ambitions had'not been blocked, mere- 
ly delayed. What Brinkley starts, Brink~ 
ley finishes. 

Forty thousand letters have. been re« 
ceived by Dr. Brinkley from people in 

, urging him to make the race for 
governor—this time with his name printed! 
on the ballot. 
the unshakeable hold he has on the con- 
fidence and esteem of the people who 
wrote his name with lead pencils on 
enough ballots to plaster every billboard 
in the state 

People have confidence in a man who 





can take a beating but can’t be “licked”! 











This sufficiently attests + 
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THE 


Methodist Board Of 
Temperance, Prohibition 
And Public Morals 


From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 

One -of the most effective lobbies in 
ashington today, despite its protesta- 
ons that it is not a lobby (that’s what 
y all say), is. the Methodist Board of 

perance, Prohibition and Public 
orals, presided over by a master politi- 
an and churchman, Dr. Clarence True 
ilson. ~ 


e star of the Anti-Saloon League has 
n steadily waning while that of the 
ethodist Board has been gradually as- 
nding. In fact, the organized “drys” of 
e nation have been looking more and. 
ore to Dr. Wilson for leadership, since 
e shoes of Wayne B. Wheeler have be- 





‘ 








F. Scott 


been hoist on his own petard. 
{TI The home of the Methodist Board has 


e noticeably too big for either Dr. 





GREAT AMERICAN 
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ah irreverently called the “Methodist 
Vatican” many times by certain news- 
paper writers. They took their text from 
the handsome and pretentious . marble 
edifice which is just across the lawn from’ 
the East Front of the Capitol. Dr. Wil-. 
son is frequently charged with looking, 
atross this grassy expanse and hypnotizing 


‘| members of Congress into keeping — the. 


Volstead Act on the books, just as Wayne 
B. Wheeler is supposed to have done in 
bygone days from the Bliss Building, just 
to the North of the Capitol and its state- 
ly dome. 


The Board claims to be essentially an 
educational institution, engaged in temp- 
erance work. Its activities are not by na- 
ture political and its interest in legisla- 
tion is said. to be secondary and inciden- 
tal. ‘ 

That does not mean that it has in the. 
past or will in the future ignore the ef-. 
forts of wet politicians to establish im- 
mortality by law. The Board is the lé-- 
gally treated and authorized agent and, 
servant. of the . Methodist Episcopal. 
Church*for 


dicated in the three terms in its name, - 
It is nsible to the- General. Confer- 
ence of Church and is supported: 


through the World Service Commission by 
annual approval of askings. The control. 
is vested in a Board of Managers appdint- 


tivity in the broad lines in- | 


ed by the bishops. One of. the bishops of 
the Church is president of the Board. 


The purpose of the Church in establish- 
ing the Board is stated by the General 
Conference: “To. make more .. effective 
the efforts of the Church to create a 
Christian public sentiment which will re- 
late the experiences of the Gospel of 
Christ to the economic, political, industrial 
and social relations of life and which will 
crystallize opposition to all public viola- 
tions of the moral law and to-all attempts 
to undermine and destroy civil and relig- 
ious liberties.’” 


The church numbers in its membership 
members of all great political parties. The 
Board, is, therefore, non-partisan in its 
attitudes and methods. It does not con- 
cern itself with political questions save as 
they may relate to public morals. 


It does not endorse or ban candidates, 
-but it does make known toits constituency 
“the recorded positions of parties and can- 
didates in regard to matters which con- 


‘cern the moral interests. 


The Board participated in the move- 
ment which resulted in creating over- 
whelming popular demand for the prohi- 
bition law, specializing in street speaking, 





automobile campaigning, debating, and 
the circulation of literature. 
Its. secretaries, by direction of the 





church, visit annual conferences of the 
denomination each year. Collection, clas- 
sification and recording of information 
goes forward constantly. 

Surveys, statistical and of other char- 
acter, are published. Reference works 
are produced. 

Textbooks are published for the use of 
classes in the Churclf. Leaflets and other 
material helpful in the temperance edu- 
cation of Methodist young people in the 
Sunday Schools and Epworth Leagues are 
published and methods of systematic edu- 
cation examined. 

The Board issues a Clipsheet to the edi- 

tors of the country. This is in keeping 
with the traditional Methodist custom of 
above-board advocacy of beliefs and prin- 
ciples. The position of the church and, 
insofar as it is possible, the concensus of 
opinion of the Methodist people is frank- 
ly set forth. 
- A work in behalf of total abstinence is 
maintained among both colored and 
white. Forty thousand colored school 
pupils were pledged to abstinence during 
the past few months. 

Assistance is given, so far as may be, 
to Methodists in other countries in pro- 
moting similar work. A young people’s 
secretary is in charge of a special depart- 
ment. 








By CAPT. CHARLES P. SMITH | 
From Plain Talk Magazine. . 
(By Permission) 

The American Legion has taken a. 

din the fight for the balance. 
justed service certificates. The = 
‘he Detroit Legion convention resulting 
a beer promise was a frame-up. —. 
“EThere are 3,500,000 ex-service men who 
e badly.in need of the balance on their 
justed service certificates before the 
‘compound interest charged by the govern- 
Ment on our own money eats the certifi- 
cates up. The political obligarchy who 
control the Legion know that a veteran 
who has a $1,000 certificate will at the 


_end of 1945 have paid back to the govern- 


ment in compound interest the sum of 
$450.20. He will have drawn only $40.50 
over half the amount of his certificate. 
“ ‘The political oligarchy who sold out the 
Legion on a promise of beer knew “that 
they could never fulfill that promise. They 
know that 95 per cent of the million Le- 
gion members favor immediate payment. 
‘They know that the actions of 902 dele- 
gates does not represent the desires of a 
million Legion members and even less re- 
flects the desires of three million veterans 
who belong to no organizations, 
_ ‘The Legion members know that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, erstwhile Governor of 
Porto Rico and present Governor of the 
Philippines; Gen. Frank T. Hines, chief 
ft the Veterans Bureau, and Hanford 
@facNider, Minister to Canada, are the 
W@residential delegates who tricked the 
Bgion convention into misrepresenting 
e views of the million Legion members. 
(The Legion members all know that the 
tional administration of the Legion 
d ‘the national convention are ruled 
d dominated by a political oligarchy 
ther than by the rank and file through 
ee delegate action as was borne out 
the advance selection, announcement 
a subsequent railroading through by 
boltical trading and connivance of the 
resent national commander by the so- 
lied “king makers.” 
*\ ‘The Legion members know that the ac- 


‘ ion of the Detroit convention reflects the 


* political desires °of legionnaires 


litical activities and maneuvering and 
holding 
Ointive offices, such as Theodore 


acNider and others and was not the 


J Pp 
Beers Gen. Frank T. Hines, Hanford 


ew is making a. tremendous 


‘-plaim that 


Unbiased attion of the individual dele- 
yates to the convention. 
_ The Legion members know that the 
esent national commander is hiding be- 
ind the action of the Detroit convention, 
aiming that his hands are tied and thus 
voiding the issue. 
’ The Legion members know that the’ Le- 
drive for 
embership and is claiming and _ will 
any increase in membership 
Will be an expression of approval from the 


gion members have begun to realize 


a feron of their bonus stand at Detroit. 


at all the heads of the Legion have 
one is to use the bonus question for a 
embership drive. Those same heads 
ave not stopped to figure that if the 
nus fails to pass at this term of Con- 
ess that the Legion will lose over half 


its membership. 


When over a million members of the 


' American Legion pay more than one mil- 
tion dollars annually to support national 


headquarters and the American . Legion 


monthly magazine, and in addition pay 


nether million dollars to the State de- 
orton to support them, they have the 
wight to expect that the hired and paid 
employees of national and state head- 
‘quarters and of the American . Legion 
jMonthly will work in their behalf in ev- 


‘ery way 


It is time that the rank and file of the 
Lesion see to it that these hired and paid 
employees of national and state depart- 





| Have War Vets. Forgotten How 


To Fight? 





- — 


® 
“ments and of the magaziné get on the fob" 


100 per cent—or ;get.off the job. ee he 


Is it afraid to tackle 3 he-man ‘subject. or’ 
a-he-man job?, Will it have the courage 
to publish Hon. Wright Patman’s speech. 
in full? 

In reporting the Detroit national con- 
vention, the American Legion monthly 
magazine found no space to print: the 


‘fact-giving speeches. of advocates of im-- 


mediate payment, but had plenty of -room 
to print. verbation the ‘sob’ speech 
against immediate payment made by a 
friend of the ex-national commander. The 
Legion members know what political trade 
was made in-exchange for voting down 
the bonus question at the Detroit conven- ’ 


4-tion. 


The Legion members who contributed 
over two million dollars last year to the 
national and state departments would like 
to know why the national executive com- 
mittee, which met in November at Indian- 
apolis, lacked the intestinal fortitude to 
tackle the bonus question. 

The preamble to the constitution of the 
American Legion says, in part, that “we 
associate ourselves together to combat the 
autocracy of both the classes and the 
masses; to make right the master of 
might; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom 
and democracy.” 

Are these meaningless phrases, or do 
they stand for something? If they mean 
anything, how can the American Legion 
Stand back in times like these and do 
nothing? As the American Legion is 
made up of fighting men, isn’t it the or- 
ganization: to tackle the konus question? ! 
Have the legionnaires forgotten how to 
fight? Are the rank and file of the Le- 
gion going to be the backbone or the wish- 
bone in this bonus fight? 

The politicians who control the Legion 
and the opponents of the immediate cash 
payment know that these certificates can 
be paid in full now, without raising taxes 
or floating bond issues or disturbing the 
finances or business of the country. They 
know that the adjusted service certificates 
are equivalent to government bonds and 
that the ex-service men should be al- 
lowed just the same as the United States 
banks, to deposit their certificates and re- 
ceive in exchange therefor, without. inter- 
est, government bank notes or currency, 
which the ex-service men could use im- 
mediately as legal tender,“just as the 
banks do. And that this money would 
go immediately into the channels of trade 
and relieve the so-called depression. 

The Legion members are sick and tized 
of the duplicity and hypocrisy of the rule 
of the political oligarchy and it is ‘high 
time they rose in their might and cleaned 
cut these “political legionnaires.” 

The American Legion must look to Con- 
gress to right the wrongs which Wall 
Street and its control on the administra- 
tion since 1921 has brought about. ~No 
help can be forthcoming from this admin- 
istration. Congress must be. made _ to 
realize that the legionnaires have been 
betrayed. by President Hoover and _ the 
royal family. Congress must be made to 
realize that unless justice is done four 
million ex-service men will be literally 
stumping the country for Congressmen 
who will represent the will of their con- 
stituents instead of the will of J. P. Mor- 
gan and Andrew Mellon. 

Congress’ first mistake was in the pas- 
sage of the bill appropriating two hundred 
million dollars for the Veterans Bureau, 
which Mr. Hoover asked for so quickly and 
they were equally as quick to grant, after 
being warned that this was a move by 
Messrs. Mellon and Hoover to. be used as 
a smoke screen to befog the minds of the 





public aswell as the veterans and lead 








SS 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


them to believe that the bonus bill had 
been passed, thereby letting up in their 


Where is that “Voice of the Legion”; fight for the balance due on their adjust- 


the American Legion monthly magazine? || 


ed. com tion certificates, which Con- 
gress publicly confessed as being 
a just debt due the World War veterans 
for services rendered. 

Congress seems determined to place. the 
tax burden on the backs of the already 
overtaxed common people who pay on 
what they owe and not on what they own. 
And it persistently refuses to place the 
income tax on those best able to pay it. 

It persistently refuses to make those 
corporations who have had billions of dol- 
lars “refunded” to them by Mr. Mellon, as 
well as to himself, prove that this money 
was returned to them honestly. It should 
‘make them disgorge these billions of dol- 
lars and it will take care of all tax prob- 
lems and leave a surplus in the treasury. 

Congress donated millions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money to the Farm Board 
to be squandered and spent building up 
political fences for the Special Privilege 
Administration and which amounts to 
nothing more than a politician’s dole. 

At the insistence of Mr. Hoover it pass- 
ed a two -billion dollar bankers’ dole to 
help thaw out the frozen assets of a few 
more bankers, yet deaf ears were turned 
to relieving the 3,500,000 ex-service men 
who hold two billion doHars worth of 
frozen assets in their hands in the form 
of adjusted compensation certificates. 

Out of the 6,000,000 unemployed, 1,000,- 
000 are World War veterans, the boys 
who; back in 1917 and 1918, saved the— 
almighty dollars of the war profiteers and 
the special privilege class who have ridden 
the common people ragged the past ten 
years, and who now oppose the balance 
of the payment on the adjusted compen- 
sation certificates the veterans are trying 
to obtain, first, because they need it to 
procure the necessities’of life; second, be- 
cause it is the only relief the unemployed 
can ever hope to obtain at this session; 
third, because unless it is paid now the 
compound interest chargeti by the gov- 
ernment on our own money will eat up 
the balance of the certificates. 

Now there is supposed to be no class 
distinction. or class legislation ‘in this 
land of the supposedly ‘free. Therefore, 


What It Costs 
To Trim Suckers 


The price of seats on the highly lucra- 
tive New York: (Wall Street) Stock Ex- 
change has increased tremendously in the 
past forty years, so great. have been the 
‘droves of lambs which have been led to 
the financial slaughter pens of lower New 
¥ork City. 

In 1885 $34,600 was a good average price 
for a seat on-the ’Change. By~1905 they 
had increased to $85,000; by 1910 to $94,- 








,000; by 1920 to $115,000; by 1926 to $175,- 


000; .by 1927 (the Coolidge “bull” market) 
$305,000; and by 1929 to $625,000. 

There is no wild rush to buy these plush 
seats nowadays. But wait until the good 
old “bull days’ come back... If the Amer- 
ican sucker public runs true to past per- 
formances t price of Stock Exchange 
seats will go higher than ever. 


SIMILES OF THE DAY 


If Mr Hoever is a second Lincoln, 
cotton is selling for a dollar a pound, 
wheat for three bucks and corn for two 
and a half. 








doesn’t “equality of opportunity” demand 
that the veterans be treated as generous- 
ly as Mr. Hoover has treated the bankers. 

Is Congress going to persist in wasting 
its time in trivial debates while the needy 
and unemployed are suffering; following 
the dictates.of party politics rather than 
its own intelligence, spending public funds 
recklessly, playing to the local electorate 
at the expense of the national welfare, 
neglecting important issues such as the 
full payment now of the adjusted com- 
pensation certificates and relief for the 
farmers and unemployed. 

We are looking to Congress for initia- 
tion of measures of relief. We plain citi- 
zens demand an honest concern from 
Congress to give serious consideration to 
the most pressing and important problems 
that confront the nation and public to- 
day and that it deal with them courage- 
ously and wisely. 


Los Angeles Land 
Juggling Conspiracy 


(Continued from page Eight) 


about the. prosecution and imprisonment 
of those who are guilty of such flagrant 
contempt of law and order. Such men 
should be deported as undesirables and 
forever forbidden the sacred privilege of 
setting their feet on American soil. 

One of such men came near involving 
the Chairman of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee in a conspiracy to extort the 
sum of $10,000 from_one of the attorneys 
representing a large group of American 
citizens who had filed application for 
homestead for some of these public lands 
adjacent to the Los Angeles district. 

It is claimed by the attorneys for the 
homesteaders that $3,000. was actually 
paid and the homesteaders were informed 
that it was paid for the purpose of bring- 
ing Senators Nye, Dale and Bratton back 
to Los Angeles to hold further hearings in 
connection with these land title frauds. 
Since the Senate of the. United States, 
through its committee on contingent ex- 
penses of the Senate, appropriated several 
thousand dollars for the purpose of en- 
abling this committee to proceed to Los 
Angeles and make a thorough investiga- 
tion of these matters, it seems reasonable 
that any honest American citizen should 
ask the question: ‘“‘Why should-the at- 
torney for the homesteaders be asked to 
put up another $10,000 to pay the ex- 
penses of the members of this Senate 
Committee?” 

Then this same attorney stated that in 
order to secure protection for the Cali- 
fornia hemesteaders, he entered into what 
he terms a “gentleman’s agreement” with 
a man'who was at one time Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior and now said to 
be a solicitor, or attorney, in charge of 
public land matters. 

Certain land thieves and their accom- 
plices have boasted that they had spent 
some $32,000,000 in bribery among offi- 
cials in Washington to prevent any further 
investigation of their criminal activities 
and to prevent the homesteaders ever ac- 
quiring possession of these public lands on 
which they have filed their claims as the 
laws provides. | 

PLAIN TALK in its next issue will print 
the inside facts as submitted -to the 
United States Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee in their investigation of these con- 
ditions. As well will PLAIN TALK print 
the names of the men who are responsible 
for the bribery of these officials—at least 
as many of them as can be proven guilty 
by the time the next issue goes to press. 
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POLITICAL BUNK 
FATTENS FARMERS 


United Farm rm F ederation 
Of America Only 
Real Solution 





Bunk and more of it is what is 
fattening the’farmers of America 
today. Political bunk. It is hard 
to read a newspaper today but 
what some candidate is not say- 
ing “The city folks will gain if 
the farmer gets the price for his 
crops—that the farmer will gain 
if we guarantee him 6 per cent 
money.” 

William McAdoo gave an ad- 
dress in Houston, Texas, and 
farmers listen to this—he says it 
is important that the farmer’s 
purchasing power be restored as a 
step to prosperity. 

The newspapers gloried in his 
sayings, editorials were written 
right and left, hundreds of col- 
umns were used to print his 
speech—that is what we call 
BUNK—plain undulated BUNK. 

Not that it is not the truth, be- 
cause it is, but the phrase is 
shopworn, and it is broadcast 
when a politician says it, but kept 
quiet when a farmer mentions it. 

To the U. F. F. A. it is a com- 
pliment—our association has 
preached that since its formation 
and our members preached it for 
a year before we organized. 

They are rapidly coming to the 
very foundation of the U. F. F. A. 
to solve the prosperity question, 
and when they solve it, they will 
merely, pattern after us. 

With the farmers’ controlling 
ONE-THIRD of the buying pow- 
er of America, is there any ques- 
tion about his being able to bring 
back prosperity if he gets. the 
money to buy things with? Cer- 
tainly NOT. 

The question iss HOW WILL 
HE GET THE MONEY? The 
government is not going to give 
it to him—they would not dare 
do that or we would have “class 
legislation.” The government 
aces not intend to do that, and 
‘Senator Borah realizes that when 
he starts his drive for guaranteed 
6 per cent money for the farm- 
ers. 

You farmers can stay “put” as 
you are and have been for 50 
years, yes 100 years, and you will 
always be in your present plight, 
but on the other hand you can 
“get together as one unit” and 
demand, in fact force your de- 
mands on the public and_ get 
what you ask for. 

It’s about time all farmers 
realize this spreading of the 
BUNK will not put money in the 
farmer’s bank account or pay off 
the mortgage, and there is only 
cne way he can do it. That way 
is for them all to join one organ- 
ization, fight, think and work to- 
gether as one unit, then they will 
regulate their own prices of their 
products. He will then have 
money, will go to town and buy, 
and the city unemployed will go 
back to work to make what the 
farmer needs and buys. 

It’s all just too simple for any- 
thing, and in fact it is so simple 
that the farmers eyes are so cov- 
ered With wool—some of them— 
that they cannot sée, they can 
only listen—and they listen to 
this political and governmental 
BUNE about farm board, deben- 
ture, equalization and “what 
nots,” and all he does do IS 
LISTEN while he RIDES ALONG 
ON THE STARVED MULE, 

AWAKEN, we say, join the 
United Farm’ “Federation of 
America, get together as ONE, 
and as ONE you will route them 
all and gain your independence 
from the DEBUNKERS. It costs 
only $10 a-year to do that and 
don’t listen so much to the news- 
paper publishers who are con- 
tinually preaching against you. If 
interested in this single unit or- 
ganization, just send your ad- 
dress to the United Farm Federa- 
tion of America, Box 296, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, for complete litera- 
ture. 





Farmers Swapping 
Foods In_ Illinois 


On account of money’s. being so 
hard to procure, farmers in the 
vicinity of Benton, Illinois, have 
restored primitive barter of foods 
Wheat has been exchanged for 
other of the essentials of life. In 
many instances families have in 
their food supplies for the winter 
bata handling any money at 


To get a uniform test of cream, 
it is important to turn the cream 
separator at the speed recom- 
mended by the manufacturer. 

















AN ORGANIZATION 
FOR 
FARMERS ONLY 
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A SINGLE UNIT FARM PLAN ORGANIZATION” 


ACT TODAY 







L. A. Loos, Pres 
Hedrick, Ia. 





FERTILIZER ADDS 
TO GRAIN YIELD 


Treatment Of Limestone 
And Superphosphate 
Helps Crops 





AMES, Iowa — For an invest- 
ment of $1.40 an acre for lime- 
stone and superphosphate, an 
extra 11.8 bushels of corn an 
acre, 19 bushels of cats an acre 
and more than half a ton of hay 
an acre have .been grown on 
Johnson Brother’s farm near 
Agency in Wapello county. 

These facts are shown by fig- 
ures by H. R. Meldrum of the 
soils section of the Experiment 
Station at Iowa State College. 
Johnson Brothers has been co- 
operating with the Experiment 
Station for 13 years in testing 
various combinations of fertiliz- 
ers. 

What Summary Shows 

Professor Meldrum’s summary 
shows that on plots treated with 
manure, limestone and _ super- 
phosphate the average corn yield 
from five crops was 78.5 bushels 
an acre as compared with 66.5 
bushels on the check plot which 
was not treated. The oats. yield 
on plots given the same _ treat- 
ment average 75.9 bushels from 
three crops, 19.8 bushels more 
than the check. plot. The hay 
yield of clover and timothy and 
clover, mixed was. 2.41 tons, .64 
tons more than the check plot. 
Winter wheat yielded 39 bushels 
an acre, 16.5 bushels more than 
the check. 

Twenty per cent  superphos- 
phate is applied 3 years in the 4- 
year rotation at the rate of 120 
pounds an acre. The cost at 1931 





Treated With-Lime And Phosphate 











prices for the three applicatio 
is $3.60 an acre, or 90 cents ai‘ 
acre a year. The cost of lime- 
stone is 50 cents an acre a year. 
Grundy Silt Loam 

When rock phosphate or com- 
plete commercial fertilizer was 
substituted for . superphosphate, 
the yields on most crops were not 
quite so high. On corn, however, 
rock phosphate gave a slightly 
higher yield. The cost of apply- 
ing rock phosphate at 1931 prices 
is $2 an acre, and the cost of 
on commercial fertilizer is 

The Johnson farm is on Grundy 
silt loam which predominated in 
about 18 counties in the two 
southern tiers of Iowa. Although 
these experiments apply particu- 
larly to that soil type, the same 
fertilizer treatments are of value 
on practically all Iowa land, ac- 
cording to college soils men. 


HE WASN’T COWED! 





City man: “How old is_ this 
cow?” 

Farmer: “Two years.” 

C. M.: “How do you know?” 


F.: “By looking at her horns.” 

Cc. M.: “What a fool Iam. I 
might have seen that she has two 
horns.” 





Five states, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, New York, Illinois, and 
Texas, have more than 1,000,000 
dairy cows. 








Unfair Newspapers 


In this column will appear 
the names of those newspapers 
which have published discrimi- 
nating articles about our as- 
sociation as per Section 2 and 
3 of Article 13. If you hear of 
others, send us the clippings. 

Muscatine Journal, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 

Davenport Democrat, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Ottumwa Courier, Ottumwa 
Iowa. 

Wallace Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 


The first three are published 
by the Lee Syndicate, which al- 
so publishes the Kewanee, Ill., 
Star-Courier, Mason City 
Globe Gazette, Lincoln, Neb., 
Star and papers at Madison, 
Wis., LaCrosse, Wis., and Han- 
nibal, Mo. 
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The upper picture is typical of short grass and bare spots in 
many Iowa pastures which are over-grazed and low in fertility. 








Hi 


Such a pasture gives a small amount of feed for livestock and al- 


lows washing and erosion. 


The lower picture was taken by William 


Watkins, extension soils specialist at Iowa State College, of a good 
pasture in June. _This pasture was treated with lime and phosphate, 
disked and seeded early in the spring and not i i esc The 
pasture crop is clover, timothy and blue grass. F. 





HOW TO INCREASE 
COW MILK YIELD 


Feed three pounds of silage for 
each 100 pounds liveweight of 
the cow; all the hay she will 
eat, and in addition approximate- 
ly .4 to .45 pounds of grain for 
each pound of milk over 16 
pounds produced for Holsteins, 
and .55 to .60 of a pound of grain 
for each pound of milk produced 
over 10 pounds for Jerseys. Feed 
legume hay—alfalfa or clover, 
etc.—if possible. If you have no 
legume hay and have to feed 





grass hay, feed more grain. This 
system of feeding will cause your 
cows to produce to their limit, if 
they are kept warm, comfortable 
and in good condition. 





HERE'S WAY T0 
DEHORN CALVES 


Use caustic potash while the 
calf is very young and horns are 
mere buttons. Clip hair around 
base of small horns or buttons 
and apply petroleum to skin 
around horn to prevent caustic 
from eating skin. Take stick of 
castic wrapped in paper or in 
cotton; slightly moisten one end 
and rub over surface of the un- 
developed horn. It generally 
takes two or three applications. 
Let caustic dry after application. 
Protect calves from rain a few 
days to prevent: caustic from 
running off. 








HONEY OUTLOOK ~ 
FOR 1932 GOOD 


Return Of Normal Flow) 
Is Predicted By 
State Apiarist 








AMES, Iowa—Honey produ 
in Iowa face a favorable outl 
for 1932, following two years 
drouth and short honey crops, ace 
cording to F. B. Paddock, sta 
apiarist in the Iowa State College; 
Extension Service. 

Shortage in honey crops h 
existed for two seasons all over, 





iithe country, Mr. Paddock § sai 


with the result that stocks ar 

cleaned up and buyers are report-. 
ed to be looking for honey ini 
small lots. The shortage is nae| 


}| tional in scope, he said. 


point to a return to normal hon 
flow and adequate supplies 
nectar,” he added. “The demani 
for honey is gradually increas-| 
ing.” 


Beekeepers have permitted/ 
stocks of bees to become depleted 
in numbers and _ quality and 
equipment to lapse into poor cone, 
dition, due to the drouth, Mr. 
Paddock said. -He considers that’ 
the main problem facing the’ 
honey producer, is “to use good! 
bees, good equipment and good’ 
methods to keep production costs 
as low as possible.” 


“Indications for 1932, a 





There is something about fresh 
dirt, it seems, that peps up grow- 
ing chicks. To believe it one has 
but to notice how chicks raised 
with hens having free range gen- 
erally develop into strong, healthy 
youngsters. 





Research at several agricultural 
colleges indicates that young 
chickens develop more rapidly; 
than, do older ones, and that it 
requires less feed to put a pound} 
of weight on young chickens than! 
on older ones. 





Crowding in a corner causes the 
birds to sweat; this, in turn,) 
makes them susceptible to colds,! 
chickenpox and kindred diseases. 
Many good pullets have been 
ruined in that way. 
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JOIN: 








PRESIDENT 


DONT WAIT 


Here’s a farm organization with a plan that’s going to “go over 
the top” and win the battle of the farmer. It’s a common sense 
principle—just like the powerful capitalistic groups are formed. 


L. A. LOOS, Hedrick, Iowa 


OF AMERICA 











JOIN NOW! 


“Put it off” never accomplished anything. Only 25 per cent 
of the farmers are organized and the other 75 per cent wonder 
why times are so bad and prices on produce so low. 


It’s YOUR chance—Join us today. Nothing will stop this 
worthy organization from growing. Dues only $10 annually 


—May be paid semi-annually with produce or post-dated 
WE NEED YOU. 


UNITED FARM FEDERATION 


Box 1413, Des Moines, lowa 
NORMAN BAKER, Muscatine, Ia., 


SECRETARY 
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In The Spring 


Feminine Fancies 


Turn Towards 
FASHIONS 








By Margot Herzog 


We've waxed enthusiastic over 
Ehe styles this year, and with rea- 
to. For there have been ever 
many original things appear- 

. What with a medley of 
ve designs . . . a definite tend- 
towards a different silhouette 

. . an originality in hats... 
color in everything .. . it 








. this particular drawing, tweeds 


Everyone is agreed that this is 
great year for capes. Therefore, 
McCall 6908 shows a tendency 


accents the width at the 
line. This width is 
M this year . . . it’s one 
of the differences in the sil- 
houette of today. It’s wideness 
at the shoulders ... narrowed 
through the waist... and out at 
the elbows .. . this last effect 
being produced by short capes 
which clear the elbow line. 
‘ McCall 6931 features contrast- 
ing fabric and color at the simple 
yet original neckline and at the 
cuffs. Again three buttons dec- 
orate the neckline and call at- 
tention to the interesting cut of 
the contrasting fabric. A higher 
waistline is shown . . . look close- 
ly and you will see that there is 













a seaming just under this neck- 
line band. However, the belt is 


the higher 
down of a contrasting tone. 

And, if you are interested, here 
are a few last-minute ideas we 
heard of before going to press. 
Watch polka dots. Almost every 
woman adores at least one frock 
of polka dotted material, and this 
year the fabric is used so adroit- 
ly and so cleverly, smart fashion- 
ables are sure to wan 
even two such costumes 
new wardrobes. So 
two sizes of polka 
one “frock .. . this 
aré con’ 
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Try this i on one of your own 
jacket outfits. Then there are 
guimpes ... . though you 
might doubt this, that very young 
idea of a guimpe is back again. 
And bibs too. of our 
youth, when & bib was something 
put abount our fronts to keep off 


those spots we were so apt to get 
on our clean frocks. But pique 
bibs are extremely smart when 
ensembled with cotton mesh 
frocks, and there’s nothing ju- 
venile about the way they are 
used ; 


Evening: frocks are twisting 
their way to fame this season. 
With an adroit twist of the bodice 
or an original twisting of a scarf 
and belt, all manner of new ef- 
fects are being achieved. Printed 
marquisette, plain colored chiffon 
and printed crepes are among the 
lovely fabrics being used by the 
French designers. The flowers 
that bloom in the spring have 
nothing on these lovely . flower- 
printed materials. - 
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“USE CORDS CAREFULLY 

Connecting cords on electrical 
equipment are often carelessly 
handled. Do not pull out the 
plus of a piece of equipment by 
ithe cord, and do not let the cord 
cf an iron rub against the iron 
ywhen in use. When not in use, 

ang the cord over a hook so that 
jit does not bend sharply. Have 
all worn cords replacéd. If you 
can not do this at once, bind the 
weak part of the cord with ad- 
Yhesive tape. 


What is believed to be the 








WHEN SPENDING A DOLLAR 


If there are children in the 
family, each dollar that goes for 
food should be spent like this: 25 
cents for milk and cheese, 20 to 
25 cents for vegetables and fruits 
15 to 20 cents for bread and cere- 
als, 15 to 20 cents for butter, lard 
or other fats, and sugar or mo- 
lasses, 15 to 20 cents for meat, 
fish, and eggs. A family of adults 
would need less milk and cheese, 
and correspondingly more vege- 
tables and fruit. 


Despite their wealth women on 
of St. Pierre 








ghortest name in the United| the French islands 
States is Ida Ek. and Miquelon do manual labor. 
— 
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TOMATO REALLY 


Match It For The 
Daily Menu 





The tomato is a peculiarly im- 
portant food, says the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. No oth- 
er vegetable gives quite so many 
kinds of value for the money, and 
no other is more readily available, 


-jin one form or another, in all 


parts of the country_at all times 
of the year . We have nothing to 
match the tomato in flavor, in 
color, or in variety of possibilities 
for the table. 

If you doubt this, try to imagine 
what your meals would be like 
without the “love apple,” as_ it 
used to be called. No broiled or 


for cocktails. No tomato soup 
and no tomato flavor in vegetable 
or chicken creole soup. No catsup 
or chili sauce. No scalloped or 
stuffed tomatoes, no macaroni 
with tomatoes, no tomato omelet. 
No tomatoes for Swiss steak and 
meat loaf. No sliced tomato or 
jellied tomato salad. No tomato 
preserves. Certainly no other 
one article of food is utilized in 
quite so many ways, or would be 
missed more by most people. 
Food Values Important 

Quite as important, however, 
as its flavor, color and general at- 
tractiveness, are the food values 
of the tomato. Moreover, it is 
easy to can tomatoes and they 
are available all year at reason- 
able cost. The tomato is used as 
a vegetable, but it is really a fruit, 
and it serves the same purpose 
the balanced diet as the citrus 
fruits. Oranges and grapefruit 
are highly recommerided by nu- 
tritionists for their vitamin con- 
tent. Tomatoes contain the same 
vitamins, and nowadays tomato 
juice is almost. interchangeable 
with orange juice in the menu. 
Each is also a good source of sev- 
eral minerals. - 

Tomato juice is-fed to little 
babies, to make sure they will get 
enough vitamins, especially vita- 
min C. This vitamin is easily 
destroyed in cooking, but the to- 
mato, unlike the non-acid vege- 
tables, retains a. goodly portion of 
its vitamin C even when cooked 
or canned. It furnishes also 
some vitamin A, which is not 
easy to provide -in sufficient 
quantity in a low-cost diet, either 
for children or adults. A variety 
of foods contain vitamin A—liver, 
butter, carrots, cream cheese, 
greens of many kinds, as well as 
tomatoes—but it takes much 
more than a-daily serving of any 
one of these foods, the scientists 
say, to provide all the vitamin A 
one person should have. 

The tomato also contains vita- 
min B, which is necessary for 
growth and appetite. 

Tomato Juice “Cocktail” 

One excellent way to vary the 
use of tomatoes is the tomato 
juice “cocktail”. which is now so 
popular. The juice may be serv- 
ed alone or it may be flavored in 
various ways according to taste. 
The “cocktail” is easy to make, 
either by adding the seasoning to 
the canned juice, or by cooking 
the fresh or canned tomatoes for 
a few minutes, with the season- 
ings, and then rubbing through a 
sieve to take out the seeds. This 
flavored juice which is the “cock- 
tail” may be kept in quantity in 
a refrigerator and used from day 
to day as desired. 

To make tomato jelly, for| 
salad, add gelatine, pour into wet 
custard cups and put in a cold 
place until set. 


Choosing That Tie 


If you are going to choose your 
husband’s ties for spring, you will 
be interested to know that the 
smartest cravats are being made 
of silk with a woven or printed 
design. ‘These are a nice relief 
from solid colors. Heavy silks in 
dark blue, red, or brown have a 
tiny woven dot of a bright con- 
trasting color. For informal wear 
printed brocaded crepes are the 
fashionable thing. White dots or 
faint white diagonal stripes are 
the correct thing for daytime 
wear. 








Mrs. Helen M. Schluraff, pro- 
prietor of one of the largest flor- 
ist stores in Erie, and owner and 
operator of eight greenhouses, is 
the first woman to become a coun- 





IMPORTANT FOOD | 


No Other Vegetable Can|f 


and Hints for Women 


to 8 
Add sugar to. egg and beat un- 


til creamy. Add butter, beat un- 
til thoroughly blended. Add flour, 
baking powder and salt sifted to- 
gether, alternately with milk. Put 
a cup upside down in a baking 
dish and fill two-thirds full of 
peaches: Pour batter over this 
and bake in moderate oven one 
hour.—Mrs. Herman Hickey, 2714 
Elm St., Quincy, Hilinois. 





Salmon Patties 
Take one can of salmon, 1 egg, 
a little salt and pepper and mix 
together well. Then roll out 
some crackers real fine — make 
salmon in patties, roll in cracker 
crumbs and fry in hot butter un- 
til brown.—Mrs. Edna M. Strong, 
1000 E ist St., Muscatine, Iowa. 





milk into well beaten eggs, 


Pour 
in jand put into dry ingredients. Let 


minutes and bake one 
hour in slow oven—Mrs. G. B., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Sandwich Spread 
Take one pound of cooked lean 
pork and run _ through food 
chopper, also grind two large on- 
ions. Mix these two ingredients 
with cold salad dressing, adding 
a little celery or green pepper if 
esired, and spread between slices 
of buttered dark bread—Mary 

Izer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








Fried Pies 

Make regular plain pastry. Roll 
out % of an inch thick. Cut in 
large circles. Put a tablespoon 
of seasoned applesauce in center 
of pastry. Moisten edges with 
cold water and fold over in semi- 
circle. Press edges with tine of 
fork, and fry in deep fat until 
brown.—Mrs. A. B., Cedar Rapids, 





and fry until a golden brown. 
Garnish with parsley—Mrs. Lloyd 
Briggs, Davenport, Iowa. 


Potato Salad 
4 cups cold boiled potatoes diced 
small onion minced 





Mix all - 
and allow to stand until well 
chilled before serving. If a warm 
potato salad is desired, mix the 
ingredients when the potatoes are 
warm, and add hot bacon with 
drippings—Mrs. Theo. Bandy, 
Dundee, Iowa. 


Coceanut Cookies 

1 cup butter 

5 eggs 

2 cups brown sugar 

3 cups flour 

% teas. cream of tartar 

J teas. soda 
“1 cup cocoanut 

Mix all ingredients together in 
evening in rolls. Put in-a cool 
place over night and in the morn- 
ing cut in slices and bake in a 
moderate oven. — Mrs. Wm. 
Schneckloth, Davenport, Iowa. 


Cabbage Salad 

1 medium head of cabbage 

¥% dozen sweet pickles 

3 stalks celery 

% cup nut meats 

2 hard boiled eggs. 

Chop all ingredients fine and 
add enough salad dressing to 
moisten.—Mrs. A. C. Sipe, Cuba, 

Ss. 











Walnut Creams 

Dissolve one pound of powdered 
sugar in one half teacup of water. 
Boil five minutes and let — cool 
slowly, stirring it constantly. 
Flavor when. cold.. Form into 
small balls, press half a walnut in 
each one and roll in granulated 
sugar.—Hattie Kroeger, Wilton, 





Towa. 


Iowa. 





If You're Not 


Blond, Brunet 


or Red-Head, You’re Brownet 


HOLLYWOOD — Hail now the’ 
brownet! 

For years girls who weren’t out 
and out blonds, brunets or red- 
heads have been in a quandry as 
to just how they should classify 
themselves. 

But they have no more worries. 
Hollywood has sqlved the problem 
for them. If a‘girl has to hesi- 
tate over her complexion when 
filling out a drivers license or 
passport application in the future 
all she has to do is put down 
“brownet.” . 

Casting directors really are re- 
sponsible for this new classifica- 
tion although it was devised by a 
Hollywood makeup expert. It all 
came about because casting di- 
rectors met with so many disap- 
pointments when casting pictures. 
Looking through their blond files, 
they would call an actress only to 
find that her hair really was a 
light brown. And the brunet files 
contained the names of so many 
actresses who actually weren’t 
genuine brunets at all. 

Something had to be done 
about those in-betweens, they de- 
cided. So “brownet” was coined. 

According to statistics compiled 
on Hollywood’s actresses, brown- 
ets outnumber red-heads by eight 
to one. They are two and a half 
times as plentiful as blonds. And 
they lead brunets by 33 per cent. 
In other words, this new fourth 
classification is a rather import- 
ant one. 

Motion picture beauty experts 
are of the opinion that this defin- 
ite classification of brownets will 





ty commissioner in Pennsylvania. 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


have a very favorite reaction on 
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feminine beauty throughout the 
country. It has been the in-be- 
tweens, they point out, who have 
gone in for peroxide, henna and 
other ingredients in a vain at- 
tempt to place themselves in one 
of the three definite classes. 

However, most such attempts 
have been failures because they 
have robbed the girls of a certain 
naturalness. 

Norma Shearer, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Dorothy Jordan, Barbara 
Kent and June Collyer, all classed 
as brunets in the past, are cited 
as perfect brownets. Jeanette 
MacDonald, Janet Gaynor and 
Loretta Young, formerly classed 
as blonds, also come into this new 
group. 

In direct contrast to them, one 
finds the true blonds and genu- 
ine brunets. 

Among the blonds are Jean 
Harlow, who-has her own particu- 
lar platinum shade. Constance 
and Jean Bennett, Ann Harding, 
Leila Hyams, Evalyn Knapp, 
Dorothy MacKaill, Carole Lom- 
bard and Anita Page. 

The brunets include Dolores Del 
Rio, Lupe Velez, Mary Brian, Kay 
Francis, Pifi Dorsay and Evelyn 
Brent. Then there are the red- 
heads with Joan Crawford, Sally 
Eilers, Elissa Landi, Nancy Car- 
roll. Peggy Shannon, Ginger 
Rogers and Mary Astor as the 
leaders. 





The national president of the 
American Legion auxiliary is Mrs. 
Wilmer Hoyal of Arizona. 
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Doctor Calle V; accination 


An Insult to Common Sense 


Superstitious Cree dl 


And Useless Says 


Famous Medic 


Walter R. Hadwen, M. D., M. 
R. C. S., L. R. C. P., (gold medal- 
ist in surgery and medicine)’ of 
32 Charing Cross, London, Eng., 
who, before the “conscience 
clause” had been added to the 
Compulsory Vaccination acts in 
Great Britain, had been prose- 
cuted nine times for refusing to 
submit his own children to vacci- 
nation, is a most uncompromis- 
ing and unrelenting opponent of 
vaccination. 

In his published lecture, “The 
Case Against Vaccination,” he 
has some very interesting things 
to say about the origin, history 
and failure of the vaccination 
cult. 

“As a medical man,” he be- 
gins “I look upon vaccination 
as an insult to common sense, 
as superstitious in its origin, un- 
scientific in theory and practice, 
and useless and dangerous in 
its character. 

Mere Superstitious Creed 

“Qne is certainly told,” he con- 
tinues, “that this is a purely med- 
ical question. It is one of obser- 
vation, of history and of statistics, 
and any intelligent layman can 
understand it as well as a medi- 
cal man. It is a mere superstiti- 
ous creed and needs no profes- 
sional knowledge to grasp it. 

“And what is more, I can say 
from what I have learned from 
experience, that intelligent 
anti-vaccinaters know more 
about this subject than the ma- 
jority of medical men today. 
And furthermore, the very mo- 
ment you take a medical pre- 
scription and you incorporate it 
im an act of parliament you en- 
force it against the wills and 
consciences of intelligent peo- 
ple by fines, distraints and im- 
prisonments, it passes beyond 
the confines of a purely medical 
question and becomes essential- 
ly a social and political one.” 

In his pamphlet, “The Modern 

Medicine Man,’ Dr. Hadwen says 
vaccine lymph is alleged to be 
cowpox virus, and is manufactur- 
ed. as follows: 

The Process 

A calf three to six months old 
is firmly strapped to a specially 
designed tilting table, its abdo- 
men shaved, and from 100 to 120 
incisions are made in its. skin 
with a sharp scalpel. Into these 
incisions virus is well rubbed by 
the aid of a bone spatula, and the 
animal is then released and tied 
up by its head (so that it can- 
not lick the irritating sores) for 
five days, until the wounds be- 
come scabs. 

The calf is then returned to the 
table, rebound, the whole surface 
of its abdomen washed with warm 
water, each scab is separately 
gripped with a clamp and _ the 
top of the crust removed, or the 
skin is put firmly on the stretch 
and.the contents of each sore 
carerully scraped out with a steel 





The contents of these 120 scabs 
consist of lymph, pus, blood, dead 
skin, ete., all of which is trans- 
ferred to a crucible and mixed 
thoroughly with an equal quanti- 
ty of glycerine by means of a 
small electric motor. It is after- 
wards strained in order to remove 
hair, pieces of flesh or cther 
coarse ingredients, and is then 
put into tubes and sold as. “pure 
glycerinated calf lymph.” 

Vaccine History Mixed 

“Now,” continues Dr. Hadwen, 
“what is the source of the vaccine 
virus which is rubbed into the in- 
cisions in the calf’s abdomen? 
That question has been asked in 
the House of Commons _ times 
out of number, but no satisfactory 
answer has ever been given. 

“Nobody knows what vaccine is. 
Its history is a very mixed one. 
Many &nd various animals have 
been called into requisition to 
serve as the media of its cultiva- 


“At one time some pulp was 


_ taken. from vesicles found on 4 


smallpox corpse. This was de- 
clared by Dr. Monckton Copeman 
of the local government board to 
be the most satisfactory material. 
The smallpox pulp was mixed 
with glycerine in the usual way, 
inoculated into monkeys, then in- 
to calves and finally into chil- 
dren. 

‘Is it any wonder that the 
riddle of the pedigree of vaccine 
lymph is too much even for a 
Whitehall bureauerat to solve? 
Let us not forget that the vac- 
cination theory d 


and process 
form the foundation of every 





” 


inoculation progress since. 
“The 


Quoting further from 

Medicine Man.” 

. Turkish Women’s Theory 
_ “The scientific theory underly- 
ing serum therapy goes back to 
the year. 1721, when Lady Wort- 
ley Montague startled the English 
public with the information that 
old women in Turkey prevented 
smallpox in: adult life by giving 
smallpox to babies! 

“By following her  ladyship’s 
advice smallpox was increased 
considerably in this country, and 
thus Edward Jenner was afford- 
ed his opportunity for introduc- 
ing the legend of the Glouscester- 
Shire dairymaide, namely, that 
the (non-infectious) cow-pox 
would prevent smallpox, inas- 
much as cow-pox of the cow.” 

“The theory of Jenner, there- 
fore, was the same as that of 
the old Turkish woman, viz: 

Forestall the natural contrac- 

tion of the disease by causing 

the same disease artificially. 

“Pasteur,. the: French chemist, 
looked upon Jenner as a great 
scientific hero,. and set about 
planning how he could apply this 
theory to other diseases than that 
of smallpox. The difficulty lay 
in devising the means by which 
other diseases could be conveyed 
into the system in a _ similarly 
simple manner. This _ difficulty 
was ultimately- overcome by the 
invention ‘of the germ theory of 
disease, which is, that every dis- 
ease is originated by an atmos- 
pheric germ, or, in other words, 
@ germ is a disease and a disease 
is a germ. 

None Ever Discovered 

“Pasteur thereupon proposed to 
prevent each particular disease 
by inoculating persons with the 
germ of that disease—if he could 
find it. It never seems to have 
occurred to him that no germs of 
either smalipox or cow-pox had 
ever been discovered. 

“Serum therapy and vaccine 
therapy are therefore based upon 
the Jenner-Pasteurian idea that 
in order to prevent a disease 
(which we may never contract) 
the disease itself must be given 
by means of its germ, under the 
mistaken idea that the same dis- 
ease is never contracted a second 
time. 

“The method of manufacture 
of diphtheria anti-toxin furnishes 
a classical example of the manu- 
facture of all the serums used in 
the modern anti-plague serum, 
anti-tetanus serum, Scalvo’s an- 
thrax serum, anti-smake venon 
serum, anti-pneumococcic serum, 
anti-meningitis serum, etc. In 
most of the preparations, a horse 
is used as the medium for obtain- 
ing the serum, but for the prep- 
aration of anthrax serum Scavo 
uses a donkey, and for that of 
anti-plague serum Haffkine us- 
ually uses a goat. 

Bleod Poisoning Process 

“A portion of the membranous 
excretion which appears upon the 
throat of a patient suffering from 
diphtheria is - first. extracted 
therefrom. It is necessary that 
it should contain the diphtheria 


bacillus, for many diphtheria 
throats contain no diphtheria 
bacillus at all. 


“This excretion is then trans- 
ferred to a special broth, 
which is kept at a certain even 
temperature in an incubator for 
ten to fourteen days, until the 
germs multiply millions-foid and 
the beef broth becomes alive with 
them. 

“It is recommended that the 
meat which is used for making 
the broth should be kept for some 
days until inciplent putrefaction 
has taken place. 

“The broth is then filtered, and 
the filtrate is employed for in- 
jecting into horses under the skin. 
The injections are administered 
twice a week in gradually in- 
creasing doses for a period of five 
or six months until the dose ulti- 
mately reaches as much as a pint 
to a pint and a half. 

Dead or ‘Immune’ 

“At first the injections give rise 

to a considerable constitutional 
disturbance—as might be expect- 
ed in such a blood-poisoning pro- 
cess. The animal’s temperature 
rises, it goes off its food, it may 
have diarrhoea and shivering fits, 
étc., but the injections are con- 
tinued’ until the animal — if it 
does not succumb—ceases to re- 
act. It is then said to be im- 
mune, and its blood is supposed 
to contain an anti-toxin capable 
of neutralizing the toxin (i. e. 
poison) of diphtheria. 
“The bleeding process then be- 
gins, usually on the third day aft- 
er the last injection of the poi- 
soned beef broth. 





“The animal’s head is_ firmly | ‘alll 
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NEW BLUFFS OF SCIENCE 
By Dr. W. J. Murphy, M. D. 


Cortin Extract: A gland prod- 
uct for injection, is the latest pa- 
tent agent put forth as the result 
of commercial vivi-section (N. Y. 
American, Dec. 29, 1931). Itisa 
medical pretense and it is regret- 
ful that the aid of the medical 
fraternity will be enlisted in the 
extension of its uSe. 

Cortin is a meaningless term 
taken from the word cortex—that 
is, the outer structure of the ad- 
renal glands from which it is 
made. »~Anatomically the adrenal 
gland—like similar anatomical 
structures—has a cortical and an 
inside or meduilary part. As Cor- 
tin is a mess from the cortical 
part, it is called Cortin. 

To put forth useless, biological 
products by extensive advertising, 
vivisection is pictured as form- 
ing the basis of varieties of “re- 
search” that have revealed the 
“merits” (?) of various pretend- 
ers of good to mankind. 

Note the properties of Cortin. 
It can “‘produce restful sleep”. “It 
causes a sense of happiness in 
over doses.” —“It gives increased 
strength.” “Its use leads to bet- 
ter memory.” “It relieves 
fatigue.” 

We shall hear much of this 
patent remedy. As the article 
says, it is not expensive, because 
it is made from the waste product 
of the abattoir that could be used 
for nothing else. How the medi- 
cal profession can consider it 
other than a worthless product 
is beyond me. 

In a recent newspaper article, 
infantile paralysis serum has 
been condemned as_ useless but 








secured; if at all regractory a 
cruel instrument called a twitch 
is fixed on the upper lip and a 
long, sharp-pointed tube is driven 
into the horse’s neck over a large 
blood vessel, and two or three gal- 
lons of blood are drawn off into a 
receptacle. This process is re- 
peated from time to time until 
the animal in exhausted, or is 
sold or dies. 

“The blood coagulates and the 
clear fluid which rises to the sur- 
face—called serum — is then put 
into tubes and sold at fancy 
prices under the name  0of 
diphtheria antitoxin.” 








harmless. Cortin is useful and 
harmful. That is the difference. 


The press has an article from 
London relative to the wonderful 
virtue of a “recently discovered” 
curative vaccine for tuberculosis. 

“It is very simple in its compo- 
sition.” In that way it does not 
differ from all the previous use- 
less and sometimes harmful 
“curative” vaccines which have 
been found to have been common 
garden types of medical fraud. 
“It contains no living tubercular 
organisms.” In that way it differs 
from the Luebeck variety that 
contained sufficient active tuber- 
cular matter to have caused the 
death of many helpless German 
children, and for which crime 
heroic efforts are being made to 
save the vaccine peddlars respon- 
sible for the wanton wrong doing 
of vaccine-contamination. 

Under the patronage of high 
sounding names and titles a cam- 
paign of propaganda has been 
commenced, expenses defrayed 
(in my opinion) by the makers 
and manufacturers who have the 
useless and perhaps harmful 
product to sell. 

The “Professor,” who has. dis- 
covered the “vaccine” has de- 
clined one million dollars for the 
formula which I can. give you for 
nothing. .There is nothing new 
about it except the newspaper 
article that carries the ‘‘claims.” 
Any one who holds out false 
hopes to the sick is a wrong-doer, 
and, when vivisection is used to 
bolster up these “claims,’’.or these 
false hopes, the fraud is more 
contemptible. 

All vaccines (tubercular or oth- 
erwise) are made from diseased 
matter, prepared in graduated 
form, and all are useless and 
harmful in each and every in- 
stance. And when you have read 
what I write, you will know as 
much as I do about tuberculosis, 
and as much as any one else can 
know. 

Whenever tuberculosis — settles 
in any tissue, the part invaded is 
destroyed and nothing can bring 
that part back to its normal state. 
If tubercular deposits appear in 
any tissue, they remain there and 
if not in sufficient amount to 
overwhelm the part, they remain 
encapsulated, and do no further 













2¥m... Nature immediately~ be 
gins a process of protection by’ 
walling off the tuberculosis le-! 
sions by the formation of adhe- 


sions. 

In many, after death, old 
tubercular lesions are met with, | 
in which this silent, healing pro- | 
cess has taken place unknown to} 
any one and never diagnosed dur- | 
ing life. This condition is often | 
met in the lymphatic glands of: 
the abdomen and liver. i 

The lung is a favorite place for, 
tuberculosis to locate. We can; 
aid nature to wall off these, 
tuberculosis areas by the forma-} 
tion of adhesions that envelop 
the tubercular matter; we can 
buoy up the general health while | 
this process is going on; we can! 
allay the racking cough while the} 
invaded tissues are undergoing! 
transformation; and we can take! 
the necessary: steps to confine! 
the invading disease to the tissue’ 
involved. Then, we have done all’ 
we, or any one else can do, to 
help the body survive. { 

This can not be done by the in= 
jection of vaccines or serums,' 
Only harm can come of their use.’ 
I want you to know that in the 
successful treatment of tubercue-, 
losis we must work with nature 
that is exerting her best to build 
up and to furnish the resistance: 
so necessary. 

All forms of tuberculosis can 
be overcome, no matter of how 
long standing. There is no bcedy; 
—helpless with the disease — to 
whom I cannot hold out hope and' 
cheer, if we both work with na- 
ture and she is allowed her o 
way. We must keep away alli 
serums and vaccines. We must! 
bring back strength and _ hope.’ 
We must ally physical distress,; 
and, along these lines, tubercu=° 
losis is a curable ailment from’ 
which many have gotten well. 3 





SENSE VS. CENTS 

“A Southern city,” relates a. 
Nassau nurse, “recently erected a 
monument to the old-fashioned 
general practitioner, who dosed 
everything from .pip to pneu-. 
monia. Did these. old-timers,”. 
she questions the Brooklyn Times, 
“understand the treatments they. 
tackled?” “Maybe not,” defended. 
the editor; “but they didn’t scak 
you $10 for sending you to some- 
body who did.” , 


i 
TWO DOLLARS PLEASE! 
Patient: ‘What shall I do for 
insomnia, doctor?” 
Doctor: “Every evening keep 
am a 





repeating to yourself, ‘I 





night watchman.’ ” 
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| Varicose Veins 





Cased without the knife, 
by injection method. - 


Why suffer from operations for Hemorrhoids, and numerous ailments— 
we treat without operations. Our methods are by slight injections. We 
treat free in cases of re-currence. Come any time. Examinations free. 
No home treatments. Fees range from $50 to $150 depending on se- 
Same for varicose veins and leg ulcers. 


We also treat Gall Bladder, Stomach, Appendicitis and similar cases 
without operations. Our success in treating Cancer, without operations, 
radium or X-ray, we believe is unequaled. 


We treat various ailments and do. 
not use Operations, X-ray or ra- 


BAKER HOSPITAL 


J. L. STATLER, M. D. 
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= age Fourteen 


‘Cotsworth Cider Will 
- + Answer “When Is Easter?” 


‘The practically assured adop-' 
within a few years of Moses 

‘s fixed calendar of 13 

ths will mean many minor 
es and not the least of 


kUnder the decree of the Coun- 
of Nice, providing this mov- 
date for Easter, the celebra- 
has varied from March 22 to 

il 25. 
The international conference 
calendar reform has asked the 
an churches for the stabi- 
on of Easter to the Sunday 
wing the second Saturday in 

1 


This would reduce the incon- 
ent variation of Easter’s date 





in the present calendar from 35 
to 7 days and Easter then would 


which church historians general- 
ly agree was the actual date of 
the resurrection of Christ. 

Many denominations already 
have declared to the League. of 
Nations their willingness to ac- 
cept the change. The date in .the 
proposed 13-month calendar 
equivalent to the present April 9 
would be April 15, always a Sun- 
day. 

When this comes into effect in 
1939, according to present plans, 
it will ng longer be necessary for 
mother to consult the nearest 
calendar to find out when there 
will be a full moon after March 
21 in order to answer that hardy 
annual: When is Easter? 

Incidentally, the use of eggs in 
the celebration of Easter probably 
is a Christian borrowing from the 
pagan world, the egg being an an- 
cient symbol of resurrection. 





X Giant X-ray Tube 


Scientists at Massachusetts In- 
tute of Technology are con- 


.- And scientists even talk of 
possibility of its bringing 
t transmutation of the ele- 
ts. 


‘ Radio Pictures 


In the Yale Scientific Monthly 
Dr. Charles F. Jenkins describes 
ja new method of sending pictures 
iby radio, i... a new method of 
television or radiovision. This 
method employs a_lens-disc ‘ in 
ithe place of the scanning-disc. 
Dr. Jenkins Says the new method 
3s similar to motion pictures and 
makes for larger images. 








Safety Fuse Plug 


A new fuse plug that cuts off 
the current, thus preventing 
short circuit fires, has been per- 
fected. Known as the “De-ion 
circuit breaker” the new device is 
a substitute for the common fuse 
plug now -in use in your electric 
light. system. It was developed 
by Westinghouse Electric and’ 
Manufacturing Co. engineers at 
a cost of half a million dollars 
and nine years of experimenting. 
The new plug, the _ engineers 
claim, makes fire from a_ short 
circuit virtually impossible. 


Rail-Auto Speed Record 


An auto equipped with pneu- 
matic-tired wheels flanged like 
the wheels of a train recently set 
a@ new rail speed record on the 
Seaboa’d line between Miami and 
Jacksonville, Fla. It covered the 
406 miles in six hours 18 minutes 
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{ TRICK OF SWALLOWING A KNIFE IS DESCRIBED 





HOW IT LOOKS _ 
TO THE AUDIENCE 











‘ Take an ordinary table knife or a ruler and stand in front of the 
udience, Open the,mouth wide and place right hand over lower por- 
fon, as though to keep the mouth-open. Then with the left hand shove 
be knife down the right sleeve and immediately withdraw it. With 

e mouth partly hidden by the right hand, it appears to the onlookers 
at the knife is actually being swallowed, 


\ HOW TO HOLD LIGHTED CANDLE UNDER WATER 





A 


CANDLE 
WILL REMAIN 
LIT AS LONG 
AS OXYGEN 
REMAINS IN 
GLASS. 





eT 
CAROLE 16 
PLACED _ON, 
,CORK - 
|GLASS ., IS _ 
PLACED OVED: 
ANOLE ANO 
{ hy adapt 
R WATER 








REAL FIREWORKS 
IN ORIENT SOON 


People in China and Japan are 
likely to see an unusual show of 
celestial fireworks this year, re- 
gardless of what. happens to the 
artificial fireworks in the present 
war. The meteor display which 
astronomers figure is due in No- 
vember will likely strike the earth 
in gfe intensity, Professor C. 
C. Wylie, of the University of 
Iowa, computes, on that side of 
the globe occupied by these ori- 
ental countries. At the part of 
the earth’s orbit where the planet 
is on about the 15th of November 
each year, explains Dr. E. E. Free, 
the earth crosses the path of one 
of the great meteor swarms. AS 
the earth passes this celestial 
crossroads some meteors are seen. 
Professor Wylie calculates that 
the maximum of the display this 
year will probably occur in the 
early morning hours of November 
17th. The United. States, he 
thinks, will miss the main show, 
but may see a few stragglers. 





Accurate Voltmeter 


The Bureau of Standards pub- 
lished in its Journal of Research 
for February a description of a 
new instrument of the ‘“com- 
posite-coil” type which is particu- 
larly suited for measuring alter- 
nating current, voltage, or power 
with extreme accuracy. This new 
instrument is said to be about 10 
times as accurate as the high 
grade portable instruments now 
available. While it is larger and 
thus more expensive than the 
ordinary portable measuring in- 
strument it can be used in test- 
ing power plants, etc. 





with an average ‘spéed of 64.39 
miles an hour. At times, how- 
ever, it hit a top speed of 87 miles 





New Matter Theory 
Smaller Than Newly 


Discovered Neutron 


A new theory of matter has 
just been announced by Dr. E. K. 
Plyler, professor of physics at the 
University of North Carolina. The 
basis of his new theory is _ the 
“atomerg,” held to be the small- 
est unit of matter, smaller than 
anything hitherto known. In 
fact, he holds that his “atomerg” 
is even smaller than the newly 
discovered “neutron.” The “atom- 
erg,” says Dr. Plyler, is a_ tiny 
particle of light, probably elec- 
trical. Its size, he thinks, can 
probably best be ‘ represented 
by .000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 


000,000,000,000,000,000,000,007. The 


new theory holds that all the ma- 
terial things in nature are made 
of atomergs—that matter, energy, 
electricity, magnetism, -electrons, 
protons, photons and neutrons are 
simply different manficestations 
of groups of atomergs. 


NOONDAY SUN'S 
LIGHT COMPARED 


The noonday sun ona. clear 
day gives 465,000 times as much 
light as the full moon at its 
zenith. It provides the earth 
with nearly 120,000,000 times 
more light than all the stars in 
the sky on a clear night. These 
are the calculations of relative il- 
lumination presented in the 
Meteorological Tables of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the fifth 
revision of which in 30 years has 
just been issued. These tables 
which are the accepted values for 
many physical constants in the 
United States were brought up to 
date by scientists of the Weather 
Bureau and Bureau of Standards. 








Anger will poison your body 


and scorch your soul. 





NEW NEUTRON IS 
PART OF AN ATOM 


TORONTO—If you have a good 
_imagine 


physics 
versity of Toronto told the Royal 
Astronemical - Society here its 
weight is represented by the 549th 
part of a  million-million-mil- 
lionth part of a grammie, and a 
gramme.is about 2600th part of 
an ounce, = 
Professor Gilchrist described 
the neutron, discovered in Ger- 
many six months ago and discov- 
ered at Cambridge, England, a 
few weeks back, as a combination 
of the electron and proton of the 
atom—or negative and positive 
parts, neutralizing each other, 
but being able to produce the 
phenomena of a wave of light, al- 
though attributed to a particle, 
not a wave. 





' Hunting Dragons 


Those fire-breathing dragons 
you have read about. Do they 
really exist? Dr. William Beebe, 
noted deep-sea explorer of New 
York, is leading a scientific ex- 
pedition in search of these 
strange sea monsters in the At- 
lantic depths off the Bermuda 
Islands this summer. In making 
the announcement of the forth- 
coming expedition Dr. Beebe re- 
vealed that a similar expedition 
last summer saw “slimy huge 
shapes that came floating up 
from the depths. We have al- 
ready found creatures that ans- 
wer all the descriptions of medie- 
val dragons. These things shoot 
a luminous substance out of their 
mouths like squids shoot’ their 
ink; they are covered with spines 
and are altogether fearsome.” 





DO YOU WANT TO 


KNOW WHAT! 


WRONG WITH THE WORLD? 


Tune in on any radio lecture by Judge Rutherford and hear the logi- 
cal, Scriptural explanation he gives of Bible prophecies relating to 
present conditions. Hear him give conclusive, irresistable proofs that 
Jehovah God’s Kingdom is the only hope of the world. Listen to his 
plain, satisfying, Scriptural answers to important questions. 


NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED STATIONS ARE BROADCASTING 


THIS MESSAGE EVERY WEEK. Tune 


in WOC, Davenport and 


ll candle on a la cork, light the candle and float the 
work in @ of water. Then turn a large glass upside down, place 
ft over the candle and down upon the cork. With your hand on the 


Jass shove it down into the water until it fs completely submerged. 
he air inside the glass will prevent the water from y agers Env & 
ex . 


ndie will stay lit until the oxygen inside the glass is 


‘wou cannot find a large cork, the base of which must be larger than 
the glass, anything else light enough to float will do. It would be inter. 
esting to make a wager with your freinds as to how long the candle 


will burn under water. A large glass will hold more oxygen and enable 
the candle to burn longer. 
— “SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


Place a 
WHO, Des Moines, every SUNDAY EVENING 6:00 to 6:15 o’clock. 


A letter request to Dubuque Company of Jehovah’s Witnesses, Box 
169, Dubuque, Iowa, will bring you free of charge, a booklet which 
should give you genuine pleasure and satisfaction. 
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‘ Weekly Story 


WEDDING CAKE 

* By Lilliace Mitchell 
Tt took just half of Uncle Har- 
vey’s. birthday check to make the 
final payment on Lorna’s fur coat. 
eS take it right. along with me, 
if you please,” Lorna told: the 

clerk bre&thlessly. 

“There won’t be: time tonight to 
have the buttons adjusted and 


a a aT 














make the alteration about the’ 


eoliar,” the clerk answered. “I'll 
have if done the first thing in-the 
morning and it will be delivered 
by noon. O. K.?” 

Out in the street again, Lorna 
shivered in her thin “between 
seasons” suit. It was, she consid- 
ered, high time to wear that fur 
coat. 

“T should think you’d be frozen 
to death,” said Alice Mayne, who 
worked in the same office. “I’m 
chilly even with my fur coat.” 

Lorna was staring at an apple 
seller on the corner. His coat 
collar was turned up, his wrists 
were red. Alice repeated her re- 


mark sharply. 
Lorna nodded. “I am cold,” 
she admitted. ‘And some way, 


being cold myself, I see that other 
people are—are—you know—un- 
comfortable too. You know, Alice, 
I’m going to take the other half 
of my gift and—er—” she faltered 
under Alice’s cold eyes. 

“Hand it to that apple man; I 
suppose,” finished Alice. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” said 
Lorna. ‘You see, I’m going to get 
it changed into half dollars and— 
well, sort of spread it around 
where it looks as if it’ll do the 
most good.” 

Alice shrugged. “Oh, come 
along home, do. It’s too cold to 
stand mooning around here in 
the street. It’s as cold as _mid- 
winter already.” 

Lorna shook her head. “You 
go home if you like. I'd rather 
you'd stay with me and ‘see who 
gets the 50-cent pieces. But I’m 
going to do it now the way the 
little framed motto over Mr. 
Glenning’s desk says.” 

“Then I’m going home,” Alice 
remarked firmly. “I wouldn't 
mind if it were a warm evening, 
but on a night like this—” 

“But don’t you see,” began 
Lorna, “it’s on a cold night like 
this that poor people will enjoy a 
cup of coffee and a doughnut—” 

Lorna was talking to thin air 
new. Alice had hurried off into 
the downtown crowds toward the 
bus. 

With her 
with half dollars Lorna went back 
to the apple man. It was appar- 
ently his largest sale of the day 
to judge by the happy expression 
on his face. 

“I—I can’t carry the apples, 
you see,” said Lorna. “Will you 
give them to children—children 


. Who pass by here?” 


Outside a large department 
store where girl clerks were com- 
ing out in twos and threes, Lorna 
paused. There seemed to be no 
one asking for money. For all of 
that Lorna saw with sympathetic 
eyes that there were several who 
looked as if a cup of hot coffee 
would be more than acceptable. 

Against an electric light pole 
Jeaned a tall young fellow with 
thin cheeks. Hands thrust deep- 
ly into a shabby coat sweater, he 
stood there regarding the girls 
who came out of the shop. He 
asked nothing.. He appeared to 
expect nothing.“He merely looked. 

“Here,” said Lorna impulsively. 

She saw that he-could Hardly 
believe his eyes when she handed 
him the half dollar. He = stared 
at it and back at her. He said 
nothing for a moment. Then a 
flush ran, up into his face. 

“Bu—but,” he murmured. “I 
—that’s too much, really—” 

“It’s nothing,” she replied as 
she started to walk along past 
him. 

“But, please—won’t you “wait—” 
he~ said, hesitantly. ‘I—won’t 
you at least let me tréat with it 
to, say, coffee and doughnuts? 
My treat, you know,” he told her 
with an apparent effort at gayety. 

. last payment . . fur coat 
. birthday gift . . apple man,” 
she found herself telling him. 

“... they asked me for a con- 
tribution . . . times hard on lot 
of people . .. asked me for $1,000 
. } . I wanted to see for myself. 
. ¢. ll double it now I’ve met— 
you,” he ended sofily. 

And somehow or other as they 
ate the doughnuts Lorna thought 
she was eating—wedding cake! 





In order to join. the great silent 
majority, a man must either die 
or get married. 





It takes a strong-minded wom- 
an to hold her tongue. 
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Read for Profit 
Use for Results 





CLASSIFIED RATES 


8 pt. type............2c a word 
3... ee. 4c a word 
Classified Display_...5@c per inch 








CLASSIFIED 
Phone 2900 Today 





CONTRACT RATES 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
brings results and costs little. 
Our low contract rates will inter- 
est you. Phone and we will call. 


TRY.IT AND SEE 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





- ANNOUNCEMENTS HELP >» WANTED—MAIL E7 LE * 














COUPE and Sedan bodies all 

akes and models. Ford and 
hevrolet car heaters installed. 
Door glass at reduced prices. Auto 
Salvage and Radio store, 208 West 
2nd. Phane 318. 





WELCH AUTO Repair Shop— 
General Overhauling — Battery 
charging—Conoco Oils—Diamond 
600 Greases—No job .too: large— 
No job too small. Rear, 114-118 
Walnut St. > 





DON’T negiect your Tractor. We 
have all kinds of used Fordson 
parts. . Dick 28 ae 115 Chest- 
nut Sb. 








FOR SALE 


BABY CHICKS — 2 weeks old 
chicks. from blood tested flocks, 
priced right. Phone Letts 59F12. 
Mrs. Glen Cromer, Letts, Iowa. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 
FOR SALE 




















1 Waterloo Boy. Tractor, 
1 Lime Spreader, 1 Manure 
Spreader, 1 Grain Drill, 1 Corn 


Tractor, 


USED MACHINES — 1 Fordson |/—— 





Phone 2863-W- For 
UDD JOBS 


Chairs recaned, house clean- 
ing, window washing, taking 
care of lawns and. rubbish, 
hauling, etc. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
a. vi 











‘A. W. CARVER 


PUBLIC. ACCOUNTANT 
Income Tax Service — Audits 
First National Bank Bidg. 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 





I WILL check your furnace any 
time free. Aitken Sheet Metal 
220 Walnut. 


ENVELOPES, Stationery, Print- 
ed, monogrammed, or plain. Low- 
est prices. Wrife for samples. 
Elite Press, What Cheer, Iowa. 











ANNOUNCEMENT! ‘To old and 
new customers. Joe Pallescheck, 
blacksmith shop, located %4 block 
west of high bridge in alley be- 
tweén Front and Second streets. 
General blacksmithing and plow 
work a specialty. 


AGGRESSI SALESMEN. U 
usual opportunity. Tremendoug 
Sales Possibilities to men of h 

caliber handling .our Neon-G@ 
Rite-It-Urself Electric Si 

Write, National Mfg. Co., Incq- 
3116 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michi 
gan. 
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International Brokerage Co. 


Paying Businesses Price 
eeccccces $2,600 


se eeeseeee 








Number 
5990 Cash Grocery, Nebr. 
5316 Hay, Impls, . Nebr. 

5346 General Store, Ia. 

5934 Blk Oil, Serv. Sta., Ia. 
5935 Green House, Ia. 

5936 Grocery, Meats, Ia. 
5937 Farm Implements, Ia. 
5347 Telephone System, Ia. 
5348 General Store, Ia. 
5349..Cafe, Ia. 

5350 Ford Agcy. 
5381 Feed Mill, Ia. ........000 eco 3,250 
5383 Gen. Store, Ta. ....... esseses 7,000 
C308. Pl GB., TR isk vieev ee seveeee 12,000 
5385 Garage and etc., Ia. 7,500 


Write for information and other lists. 


International Brokerage Co 


Chicago ~ - - Omaha 
Service to Merchants Coast to Coast 


Springtime Is Not 
Springtime With- 
out a GOOD CAR 


You'll say, too, that 
there’s no reason for not 
having a good car once 
you have seen Leu’s. 
splendid selection. — All 
kinds of Used Cars at 
many low prices. Stop 
in and see them. ee 


Garage, Ia. 


ee eeeeee 





RAISE RABBITS for Gebhardt. 
You should make $1,000.00 a year 
on 100 rabbits... We buy all you 





Planter. Muscatine Implement 
Co. i 


raise. Gebhardt Rabbit Farm 
Muscatine, Iowa. 








Dicks are expert flyers, swim- 
mers, and divers. Their ‘“‘quack”’ 
language is knewn the world over. 
Nature has. madé. them — water- 
proof. Over aAnile a minute is 
the wild duck’s. speed. record - for 
short flights. _Omly recently the 
flying Speed of © “different types 
was found-to vary as much as 32 
miles an hour, according: to scien- 
tists at the Massachusetts state 
college. Most wild ducks are said 
to fly at a speed of approximate- 
ly 40 miles an hour, with pintails 
clocked at 55 and 60, and a can- 
vasback was found to have a top 
speed of 75 miles per ‘hour. 

Nature has been exceedingly 
generous in clothing the duck. 
In addition. to coat of closely 
packed feathers, she has provid- 
ed them with an inner dress of 
thick down that protects them 
from both wet and cold. 

A. special spring shedding — of 
the feathers provides a soft ‘lin- 
ing for the nest-home. The web 
feet are set in the best position 
for swimming; this, however, has 
the disadvantage of bringing the 
legs so far back on the long body 
that the bird walks with an awk- 
ward. waddle. ; 

The male bird, called the 
“drake,” has showy plumage, as 
is the case in practically all game 
birds, while the female duck gen- 
erally wears feathers of dull 
brown and buff.. Wild ducks feed 
on insects, small water creatures, 
grass; roots and seeds. They nest 
in trees or in marshy grounds. 

There aré 125 wild species 
found in all parts of the world, 
except the Antartic continent. 
They are of two classes—the sea- 
ducks and the pond ducks. 

The distinction is one mainly 
of habit and: food, though there 
is also this difference in struc- 
ture—in the pond and = river 
species no webbing connects the 
hind toe with the foot, while in 
seaducks the hind toe also has 
the lobe or web. 

_ The Mallard - 

Of the river ducks, the mallard 
is the most important. This spe- 
cies is abundant over most of the 
Northern Hemisphere, and from 
time immemorial has furnished 
mankind with appetizing food. It 
is the chief water fowl of most 
game preserves, in some of which 
10,000 birds, or more, are reared 
annually. During the winter and 
spring, the drake wears a head- 
dress of glossy green with purple 
lights; his back is grayish-brown, 
while his wings, of the same) 
color, are banded with greenish- 
purple and white. The under 


Ducks, Greatest Travelers, 
Expert Flyers And Divers 





& 
ea as that of his mate. 
The Teal 


record. 
Shoveler, or spoon-bill, is the 
name given te a species whose 


a topheavy appearance. Aroun 
the edge the bill is furnished with 
a set of fringed bristles, which act 
as a sieve through which mud 
and water’ run out, leaving the 
food within. 
The Wood-Duck 

The wood-duck is one of the 
most richly dressed birds of the 
U. S. The drakes are green, blue 
end purple, with white streaks 
above the red, yellow and white 
below. The females are “brown 
above and yellowish brown  be- 
neath. Both duck and drake 
have long full crests, narrow bills, 
and the long soft broad tail 
feathers. These birds build in 
hollow trees, sometimes forty 
feet from the ground and a mile 
from the water. When ready to 
leave the nest, the babies are en- 
couraged to parachute to the 
ground and then the family party 
wends its way to the nearest 
water. 

The Canvasback 

This is a-sea-duck-and is the 
bird that made the Chespeake 
Bay famous. It is considered a 
great luxury and is becoming 
» more and more scarce in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley region. Its flesh 
is the best. when it has been feed- 
ing on wild celery or wappato, a 
bulblike root which it finds in the 
far West. The name canvasback 
was given because of the grayish 
feathers of its baek and sides are 
so compact as to. resemble coarse 
canvas. It is‘a hardy bird and 
on its autumn. migration reaches 
the United, States late in October. 
It sometimes remains in the 
Great Lakes region until driven 
out by ice. They dive in reedy 
waters for the roots on which 
they feed. 

The Redhead 

Very closely related and equally 
good as food is the redhead. It 
is smaller than the canvasback 
and has more black in its plum- 
age. The redhead is found on 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
These ducks are also becoming 
more and more scarce in the 
Mississippi Valley. These ducks 
dive and swim with great agility. 
They feed largely upon water: 
plants and mollusks whieh they 
get from the bottom of the ponds, 


rivers. 





feathers are a lighter _brown- 
gray. During the summer his| 
' dress is a dusky brown, much the | 














antly in the 
prairies in the Nerithwest. 
Ealipate; Amcrican .Widgeon 





: The teal is the bantam of the 
family, but it holds the flying 


great clumsy bill gives the bird 
d|amounted to $848,426,071, 


or along the shores of lakes and! 
They breed very abund-| 





sloughs cf thor! 
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Edw. A. Leu 
Garage - 


Phone 1363 220 Iowa Ave. 


WANTED TO BUY 


CASH PAID for ‘fresh 
eggs. Baker Hospital. - | 


THE CLASSIFIED ADS can 
find the car you want to drive at FOR aii | | OR TRADE _ 


the price you want to pay. e. = 
TO ) CLOSE : AN ESTATE, “HEIRS 


mp ‘ WILL SELL OR EXCHANGE 
U. S.:Receipts In 240 ACRE IMPROVED STOCK 


Inc FARM 15 MILES N. W. OF CE 
ome Tax Slump DAR RAPIDS, IOWA, FOR 
SMALLER FARM, CITY PROP- 
WASHINGTON — Income tax|ERTY OR-»«WILL SELL FO z 
collections for March 28 were|CASH WITH VERY SMA 
$680,572, compared with $1,624,-| bDQWN PAYMENT AND LONG 
446 for the same day of last year. | TERMS. 
red fh gen red cower the MRS. E. M. YOUNG. 
al for the mon oO $191,304,-/|73g Main St. DAVENPORT, IA? 
729, against $330,741,438 — last ; na ey 


year. Income tax collections for Odorless Skunks 


the fiscal year since July 1 
com- The much maligned polecat) 
pared with $1,502,172,462 last] mophitis mephitis, to give~ hi 
year. scientific name, is on the way t 
On, March 28 the government} losing its one cleam to notoriet: 
had a deficit of $1,852,342,161. Thahks to intensive breeding ex 
periments, the odorless skunk hi 
come to stay...Not only has c 
ful breeding, . supplemented b 
veterinary surgery, removed - t 
objectionable feature of cl 
companionship with the w 
“pussy,” but the animals also a 
stripeless. Although experiment 
are not fully concluded, it is f 
that these hygienic polecats ha 
reached a stage of developme 
where they may. be offered to the 
world’s fur market. 
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These ducks come into the 
Mississippi Valley early in the 
spring of the year. Can usually 
be identified at a distance by the 
absence of any dark areas, and 
when flying by the whiteness of 
the underparts. Baldpates are 
common and well known birds 
throughout North America, where 
they are known by a great variety 
of names, most of which refer to 
the bald appearance of the top of 
the head, owing to the white 
feathers. 





Do you know what a pessimist 
A man who thinks everybod 
as nasty as himself ‘and hateg 
them for it—Shaw. 

A 


Start the ball rolling 
with Classfied Ads 


Once a big Bate a starts rolling, the farther 
it goes, the bigger it grow s—and the more at- 
tention it gets. ; - 


Their food consists of mollusks, | is? 
insects, grain, and tender shoots 
of grass. 



















Classified Ads in the FREE PRESS are like that 
—the attention-getting ball is rolling—and every 
new reader or advertiser not only benefits himself 
but adds a little momentum to Classified’s grow- 
ing popularity. This busy section is recognized 
as the leading market place for’ wants and offers 
of all kinds. 


Why Not Join Us Pode in Rolling 
Up Profits And Satisfaction 


THE MIDWEST FREE PRESS 
~ Phone 2900 . 
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Raising machisise in which ‘Soaten Elliott Parrish capsized when 

(Acme Photo) ) forced to land in Los Angeles harbor after his plane and that of 

A* general view of. the crowd watching Senator Simeon Fess of Ohio unveil large statue of George Ensign Clayten C. een) brushed wings. Marcy landed without 

Washington at National museum in the capital as part of Géorge Washington-Bi-centennial. cele-' - an accident, but Parrish’s-machine was damaged and he had to be 
_ bration. ; . pulled out of the water, 


Set Néw Sustained Flight Record Ranch Owner Postpones Auction By Shooting 














The French aviators, Lucien Boussoutrot (left) and Emil Rossi 
itright, who set a new record for sustained flight over a closed circuit 
‘ . ia, h x “ ” 
Bahar aaa. Pom tango Rr seranrae nts «arth Se . og sees Prospective purchasers inspecting goods on the “101” ranch near Marland, Okla., a few. hours be- 
-pecord, 10,373 kilometers, was established by Joseph Lebrix and fore it was to go under the hammer. Shortly after the picture was taken Col. Zack Miller, the 
Marcel Doret last June. owner, postponed the auction by shooting at representatives of the receiver. 


Washington Police Battle Communists — a ee Chicago Woman Inherits $7,000,000 


(Acme Photo) 
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5 1 Tg MS -% ‘ ~ Gi & Pearce i at estice a wecuacr, 
ganounced taat s ° had been no ified by her atterney in Brisbanc; ~ 
Australia, that tow and a cousin living in New York arc the only 
valid claimants left to the estate of James Kelly, valued at between 
$7,000,000 and $10,000,000. 
Kelly, it was said, died about 1897. He had purchased vast acre- 
ages in Australia which developed into important mining properties. 
His will left his entire property to Mary Shields Kelly, wife of his 
brother Michael. Mrs. Zeller and her cousin, Roy Paulus, of New 
: York, are granddaughters of Mrs. Kelly. 
Scene in Washington, D. C., Ly So aturday when police battled mob of communists attempting to Mrs. Anna C. Zeller and her son, Charles Zeller Jr., are shown 
stage demonstration in front of Japanese consulate. The police dispersed the rioters and arrested above reading cablegram from attorney notifying Mrs. Zeller of 
the leaders. The communists carried banners assailing “Japanese imperialism.” legacy. 


SS “SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS 
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